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BRITISH SEWING-MACHINE COMPAN) 
(LIMITED), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINES. 
£7 7s, 


COMPLET 


‘SIMPLE, 
NOISELESS, 
COMPACT, 
EFFECTIVE, 


and for Working and Durability guaranteed to equal any 
Lock-stitch Sewing-machine in the market. 


The “ ALEXANDRA,” as applied to Pilbeam’s Patent Vierg 
FoiptnGc-CaBixet, forms the only complete Portable Sew 
machine extant. Size, 18 in, by 13 in, 


WORKS: GLASGOW. 


WAREHOUSE: LONDON, 71 OXFORD STREET 
(NEARLY OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON). 


THE UNITED LIBRARIES. 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, AND SAUNDERS & OTL 


307 Regent Street, London, W. (next the Royal Polytechnic Institution) 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA. 


Family Subscriptions, Three, Five, and Ten Guineas. ‘ 

Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c. from Two Guineas to any amount, according to the supply 

Great advantages are offered by this Library to Country Subscribers, in the large number ot 
supplied at one time. All the new Books taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. The best 
German, and Italian Books also added immediately on publication, All the Magazines and Reviews 
des deux Mondes, Revue Contemporaine, Rivista Contemporanea, Preussischer Jahrbucher, &c. The Cd 
of Standard Works in English and Foreign Literature is large, and has been accumulating since 1786, 

Catalogues and Terms sent on application. 

*,* A Catalogue of surplus Copies (withdrawn from circulation) of Books of the past Season, bein 
and perfect copies of the most popular works of the day, at very reduced prices. 


BOOTH'’S LIBRARY, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Now ready, price 6d. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. CECILY.| 
A Drama, in Three Acts. 


As a limited number only are printed early orders are requested. 
Loypon: PuBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF THE “ Lamp,” 37 Davies St., Oxrorp Sr., W 
Sold by Burns, Lampert, & Oates, Portman Street ; E. J. FArrEtt (late Mrs, ANDREws), 13 Duk 
Little Britain ; and all Booksellers, 
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SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED): 


epies SELECT LIBRARY vas established in 1842, in order to promote 

the widest possible circulation of the best Works in HISTORY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, ont, 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION. 


From its commencement great care has been taken to render the Library in — 
‘every way worthy of the cordial support of all classes of readers, ‘Books ofevery 
shade of opinion on all subjects of public interest have been freely added; in many es; 
cases Hundreds, and in some instahces Thousands, of Copies of the Principal Works a 4 
of the day having been provided for the use of Subscribers. 


Arrangements have again been and with the leading Publishers for an early » | i4 
and abundant supply, during the present year, of all tems Books of merit ‘ 
and general interest. 


The Collection of modern StanDARD Wiiin, to which all Subscribers have ready 

» access, atid which is now by many Thousand Volumes the largest in the world, will y : 
also be still further augmented from time to time by the addition of Copies of the: ay a 
New Editions of those Works of the best Authors which are still in demand. 


Book-Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established 
in nearly every Town and Village of the Kingdom. Two or three friends in any ’ 
neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain a constant succession of 
the best Books on moderate terms. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION 
(For the Néwest Books): 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, AND UPWARDS, 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 


Revised Lists of the Books recently added, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies , 
i withdrawn for sale, are now ready, and will be ’ forwarded, postage-free, on tse, 
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LEA’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
“ A most valuable and important discovery.” —Daily 


News. 


HIS invaluable remedy always re- 
lieves in a short time the pain of these com- 
plaints, however acute it may be, effectually obviates 
these ailments injuring any vital organ; and if per- 
severed in, will effect a cure when every other has 
failed. is fact is fully proved by the numerous 
testimonials constantly received from persons of every 
grade. No one subject to the above maladies should 
ever be without these pills, the speedy relief obtained 
after taking but a few doses being ost incredible, 
These Pills are not like the generality of powerful 
advertised remedies for these ailments, which too fre- 
quently cause sickness, pains in the head, and per- 
manently debilitate the constitution ; but on the con- 
trary they not only speedily eradicate the complaints, 
but also strengthen and invigorate the system, a de- 
sideratum not to be attained by any other medicine 
extant. 


Prepared Mr. G. Lea, Camberwell, Surrey, in 
boxes at Ag Ae . 9d., and 4s, 6d., and may be 
ordered of any medicine vendor, or sent free for 15, 
86, or 60 postage-stamps. 

From H. Norman, Esq., Conveyancer-at-Law, 11 
Grey Terrace, Great Dover Street, uthwark—* Your 
Pills are certainly excellent. I have been affected 
with gout for several years, and could find no relief 
till I tried your Pills, which have quite taken it 
away.” 

From Mr. William Croucher, 27 Clandon Street 
Gardens, Walworth, Surrey —“I have been a suf- 
ferer from Gout for thirty years, and during that 
time could find no remedy till I was recommended 
your Pills, which have quite restored my health. The 
efficacy of your medicine is astonishing.” 

From Mr. William Stevens, Painter and Glazier, 
10 Charles Street, Westminster Road, Lambeth, Sur- 
rey—‘I can testify your Gout Pills are the best re- 
medy I have ever I only took three doses when 
I a much relief. In my opinion they are invalu- 
able.’ " 

London ‘Messrs. BARcLAY, 97 Farringdon 
Street; and Sancrr, 150 Oxford Street. 


Agents for ELuwoop, 146 Great 
Britain Street; Kixstacu, 50 Grafton Street; OLp- 
nAm & Co., North Earl Street; RicnHarpson, 21 Corn 
Market M‘Masrer & Co., 121 Capel Street; and may 
be had wholesale and retail of 


THOMAS HACKETT, 
18 Lower Ormond Quay. 

N.B. Mr. G. Lza, author of a brochure entitled “ A 
New and Improved ‘Method of Treatment of Gout and 
Rheumatism,” may be consulted personally or by let- 
ter in the forngoing complaints, on receipt of stamped 
directed envelope for reply. 


[THE WEST-END GOVER- 
NESSES’ INSTITUTE, 244 Regent Street (cor- 
ner of Little Argyle Street), conducted by Miss WuITE, 
to whom the nobility, gentry, and principals of schools 


requiring English or foreign, daily or resident, gover- 
pils introduced in 


nesses, are invited to apply. 
England, France, and Germany. 


8ST. LOUIS’ CATHOLIC SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
UNDER TEN, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 

With distinguished Ecclesiastical Approbation. 
HE course of Education embraces 
the English, French, German and Latin Lan- 
guages, Geography, the use of the Globes, Sacred 
and Profane History, Style, Natural History, Arith- 
metic, Book-keeping, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 

Terms—26/. per annum. 


CHOLASTIC AND MEDICAL 
AGENCY OFFICES, 78 Borough Road, 8.E. 
Office Fours, 11 till 5, 

Tutors, Governesses, Companions, Lady House- 
keepers, &c., may speedily meet with En ents 
through the medium of these Offices. No charge to 
princi requiring the above. Schools and c- 
tices immediately transferred on the most moderate 
terms. Schools recommended and pupils introduced. 
All communications strictly confident 

Mr. E. HARRIS, Superintendent. 


BUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS and 
GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL FURNISH- 
ING WAREROOMS, 


11 Duke Street, Manchester Square. 
Established 1850. 


The undersi having purchased the late busi- ~ 
ness of Mr. 3 


SKETT, is prepared to execute 


all Orders in the above line, and hopes to prove him- 
so 


self worthy of a continuation of the 
long enjoyed by his predecessor. 
R. L, BLOMFIELD. 
Please send for a circular. 


ECCLESIASTICAL EMBROI- 


DERY and TAPESTRY, for CHURCH DE- 
CORATION and VESTMENTS, —— and pre- 
red for Ladies’ own working, by R, HELBRONNER, 
65 Regent Street, W. 
Gold and Silver Fabrics, Fringes, Laces, and 
Threads, Velvets, Silks, Cloth, Linen, and every 
other requirement for Church needlework. 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 
ConsTANt SuCCEss, 


N°? diseases are more trying to the 
temper and more exhausting to the constitu- 
tion than the pains in the muscles and joints caused 
by exposure to wet or cold. Wherever the seat of 
suffering it will be only n to foment the 
affected with warm water, dry thoroughly, and im- 
mediately rub in Holloway’s inestimable Ointment to 


obtain ease, Gout, rheumatism, neuralgia, and tic- 
doloreux are soon relieved and ultimately cured by 
olloway’s 


the use of his unequalled ne and by 
purifying and operative Pi nder this judicious 
treatment the atllicted parts soon cease to ache, and 
shortly regain their natural me gee appearance. 
These remedies are invaluable curing spinal 
affections and nervous diseases. 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
} TRUSS (perfected and exhibited in the Great 
Exhibition of 1851) is allowed by upwards of 200 
medical gentlemen to be the most effective invention 
in the treatment of HERNIA, The use of a steel 
spring, so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a soft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the-requi- 
site resisting power is og by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches 
below the hips, being sent to the manufacturer, Mr. 
JOHN WHITE, 228 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16, 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
Pos 1s. Price of a Double Truss, 3is. 6d., 42s., and 
52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, Price of an Umbilical Truss, 
42s, and 52s, 6d, Postage, 1s, 10d. 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN 
WHITE, Post-office, Piccadilly. 


EsTABLIsHED 36 YEARS. 


RAYS BALSAMIC PILLS. 
2s. 4s. 6d., and 11s, box; 3s., 5s., and 
128, post fen” 
“A mild diuretic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful 
om, and an excellent invigorating pill.” —Sunday 


Give them one trial, Prepared only by Mr. M. O. 
Wray, 99 Davies Street, Berkeley Square, W., two 
doors from Oxford Street, London. 


Consultations every day from 11 A.» to 10 P.M. 


MERICAN NEWSPAPERS.— 

The following will be regularly supplied, upon 

payment of the subscriptions annexed, to the London 
Agent, Joun Gunn, 78 Borough Road, London, 8.E. 


Per annum. Per annum. 
New York Times, Daily . 2 16 0 Weckly, 0 15 0 
New York Herald, , .3 60 ,, 100 
New York Tribune,,, .3 00 = ,, 0150 
The Scientific American. . . . yy 0150 
The New York Independent .. ,, 0 16 0 
Boston True Flag 0120 
New York Weekly Mercu zie 0120 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review. . . . . 0126 


*,* These prices cover the American pos but 
each paper is subject to the English postage of 1d. on 
delivery. 

London: John Gunn, English, American, and Co- 
lonial Literary and News Agent and Bookseller. 

Catholic and all American and Colonial Newspapers 
supplied with punctuality. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN GOVERNESS’ 
AGENCY, 
17 Hanover Street, HANOVER Square. 


HE Lady Superintendent respect- 
fully invites applications from the Nobility, 
Gentry, Families, and Heads of Schools requiring 
Governesses or Companions, in England, France, or 
Germany, having many accomplished Ladies to in- 
troduce. Schools recommended. 
Immediate reéngagements required for very highly 
accomplished Roman Catholie Ladies, i 
Salaries moderate, 


Removed from 34 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, to 20 Cranbourne Street, W.C. 


~) UST RECEIVED, a very large 
Assortment of Desi for Antepen- 
diums, Stoles, &c. Also Silk D; s for Vestments, 
&e. Superbly-wrought for Banners, in Gold. 
Silver, and Colours: B.V.M., Angel Guardian, &c. &c. 

Every description of Embroidery executed on the 
shortest notice, 

Church Furniture and Altar Plate, 

Books in plain and elegant bindings, Stationery, &c. 

Altar Breads, Altar Wax, Incense, Floats, Immor- 
telles, Articles of Piety, &c. &c. 


MRS. LITTLE'S ECCLESIASTICAL WAREHOUSE, 
20 CRANBOURNE STREET, W.C. 


UPERIOR EDUCATIONAL 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of the Higher Ranks of So- 
ciety. A liberal and polite education imparted; the 
French and German languages only spoken, and in a 
very short time acquired ; the highest references given, 
For prospectuses, terms, &c., Mr. E. Dit- 
Lon, Bookseller, 2 Alexander Place, Brompton, 8.W., 
and at the Establishment, 18 Moore Park Ful- 
ham Road, 8.W. 


PUBLIC COMPANIES, 
MERCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS, 
FAMILIES, &c. 


Newcastle and Sunderland Coal Company. 

These Coals are of a superior description, burn 
remarkably clear, and are free from white ash or 
dross. Present prices, delivered within five miles of 
the Royal Exchange: 


Best Screened Coals . . . . 25s. per ton. 
Best Seconds. + « + « 288% 4 
Good ditto, « 22s, ” 
Best Inland . . « « + 208% 


Welsh Smokeless Coals for Steamers. 
Best Gas Coke . . » + 14s, per chaldron, 
A. JACKSON, Agent. 
28 Hart Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
Contracts made for the supply of Shipping in any 
of the Docks or River. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM, 
Preparing for publication, 


TREATISE ON GOUT AND 


RHEUMATISM, with a new and improved 
method of illustrating how these 
painful and protracted disorders may be eradicated. 


By G. Lea, Camberwell, Surrey. 
London: published by the Author. 


HE CITY DEBT COLLECT- 
ING AND LEGAL INQUIRY OFFICES, 
385 Moorcate Srreet, Bank, for recovering Trade 
Accounts in Town and Country, on Commission, with- 
out Law-Costs or any other expense, and affording 
Creditors sound legal advice and reliable business in- 
formation. Annual Subscription, One Guinea, 
Proprietor, Mr. WETMERFIELD, Solicitor. \ 
Established 1847, 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO ITS NATURAL COLOUR. 


Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and Rheumatism cured by 


F. M. HERRING’S PATENT MAGNETIC BRUSHES, 


10s. and 15s. COMBS, 23s. 6d. to 20s. 


Dr. HASSALL reports—‘“ I have carefully examined and tested the - 
netic properties of the ‘Patent Magnetical Hair and Flesh Brushes’ of Mr. 
F. M. oa, and I have to state, as the result of this examination, that I 
regard them as the most perfect Brushes hitherto constructed, both as respects 
their mechanical construction and their magnetical action,” ' 

The Public are cautioned against counterfeits. 


Gray Hair and Baldness prevented by 


F. M. HERRING'S PATENT PREVENTATIVE BRUSH, 


Price 58., and 68, 
OFFICES: 32 BASINGHALL STREET, LONDON, 


FRADELLE'S PHOTOGRAPHS! 


Portland Bazaar, nearly opposite the Polytechnic. 


Price 4d.; in cloth, eters with ruled paper, 


HE CATHOLIC CALEN- 
DAR, CHURCH GUIDE, and GENERAL 
ALMANAC for 1865, containing a large amount 
of Ecclesiastical and Secular Information in a 
compact form for easy reference. 


London: J. Durry, 22 Paternoster Row. 


Price 1s. 6d., neatly bound in cloth gilt, 200 pages, 


HE CATHOLIC DIARY, 
ge. CALENDAR, snd CHURCH GUIDE for 


Orders for this edition, the number of which is 
limited, should be given at once. 


London: J. Durry, 22 Paternoster Row. 


VINO SACRO. 
(THE ALTAR WINE, approved 


of by H. E. Carprvat Wiseman, and 


duly analysed by Dr. Foakes, &c., continues to be | 


supplied to the principal Churches and Chapels. 


Six Dozens are sent, carriage-free, to any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Price Twenty-two Shillings per Dozen. 


Grown, Imported, and Bottled entirely by Ca- 
tholics, the perfect purity of the Wine for the 
Altar is thus guaranteed, 


YRIGOYTI & Co., 


4 Muscovy Court, Tower Hill, E.C. 
LONDON, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


A. MDOUALL, VEST- 
MENT MAKER TO HIS EMINENCE 
CARDINAL WISEMAN and the LORD BISHOP 
OF SOUTHWARK, 
11 George Street, Portman Square, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED 


ROMPTON GENERAL REGIS- 
TRY OFFICE FOR SERVANTS. 
Under distinguished Patronage. 

MRS. DONOVAN, of 43 Brompton Row, begs to 
intimate to her friends and the public in general that 
she has REMOVED to 56 BROMPTON ROAD, 

Families requiring Servants are respectfully soli- 
cited to apply, there being always a large supply on 
the books. 

Applications for Servants during the past year 1760, 

Lists of Servants forwarded on application, 

Office hours from 10 till 4 daily. ; 

Yearly Subscribers of One Guinea supplied with 
every class of Servants free of extra chai 

Upper Servants, 5s.; Under ditto, 2s, 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE Greatest and most Useful In- 
vention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA,— 
Messrs, Joun GosNELL and Co., Three King Court, 
Lombard Street, London, Perfumers to her Majesty, 
respectfully offer to the public this truly marvellous 
fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to its 
pristine hue—no matter at what The Agua Ama- 
rella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the con- 
trary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is 
once restored, one application per month will keep it in 
ar colour. Price One Guinea per bottle,—or half 
ttles, 10s.6d. Testimonials from Artistes of the 
highest order, and from individuals of undoubted re- 
spectability, may be inspected on application. 

Joun Gosnett & Co.’s CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives the 
teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel from 
decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 

Joun Gosnewt and Co, have been appointed Per- 
fumers to H. R. H, the Princess of Wales. 


Manufactory : 12 Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
London. 
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CONTENTS. 
PAGE 
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HANDSOME NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 

Now ready, Volume I. of 

a THE MONTH, 


Ellen Fitzsimon, and other well-known Writers. 
Price 8s.; gilt edges, 9s. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
JUST READY, 


FIRST SERIES OF “FIRESIDE READINGS,” 


CONTAINING (COMPLETE TALES) : 


Honor O’More’s Three Homes. Honey -Broth. The Two Sisters. 
¢ Cecily’s Trial; or, the Secret. Uncle Walter’s Story. All Ey and no Work. 
a! Grandmamma's Rosary. The Crown that never fades, c, &e, 
; With Mlustrations, Poetry; and various other Articles of interest. Price, pea in cloth, 3s. 
) THE MONTH: 
4 
Bn Illustrated Magazine of General Literature, Art, and Science. 
Price One Shilling. 


Contents of No. I, for July: Contents of No. IV., for October : 
" A Few Words for Mary Stuart. Constance Sherwood. By Lady GzorGIANA Fu 
P Ex Humo: a Poem. By BARRY CORNWALL. LERTON. Chaps. V. and VI, 
. Constance oe By Lady GEORGIANA FUL- | Civilisation in the Fifth Century, 
Py LERTON. Chap. A Wedding at St. Denis. j 
h Recollections of an ia City. By JuLIA KAva- | The Castle of Hunandaye. By DENIS FLORENG@ 
NAGH. M‘CaRTHY. With an Illustration. 
The French Exhibition of 1864. Napoleon’s Marriage with Marie-Louise, ~ 
Half out of the World. Saints of the Desert. No. T. 
Violet's Freak. Chaps. I. to IIL Mystery Prog Thatched House. 
First 
Contents IT, for of the Middle Agee, 
Literature in its Social Aspects. UBREY DE 
Yeon, Contents of No. V., for November : 
Constance Sherwood, By Lady GEORGIANA FUL- | Pay forthe Ounces: a Legend of Italy. By Ex: 
LERTON, Chap. II. With an Illustration. 
A Glimpse of Northern Italy. By JuLiIA Kava- a Exhibition of Religious Objects @ 
NAGH. 


The Legend of Limerick Bells: a Poem. By | Suicide considered with reference to the 
Bessie R. PARKES. With an Illustration. sane, 3 

— Robertson. By C. W. RussELL, D.D. Constance Sherwood, By Lady GEORGIANA Fu 
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Violet’s Freak. Chaps. IV. to VI. Convent of St, Margaret and St, Agnes, 
Madame Swetchine and her Salon. A Marriage at Midnight, 
Contents of No. IIL, for September : Saints of the Desert. No, II, 
Tintagel Castle. With an Illustration 
Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEorGIANA FUL- Contents of No. VI, for December: | 
LERTON, Chaps. III. and IV. Constance Sherwood. By Lady GEorGIANA Fv 
The Ancient Saints of God. By his Eminence LERTON, Chaps. and X, With an Ill 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. tration. 
To the Memory of a Sister : a Poem. Alphonse Karr and his Wasps. 
Literature in its Social ts. By AUBREY DE | Eugenie and Maurice de Guérin, 
VERE, Esq. (Conclusion.) Pierre Prévost’s Story; or, “ True to the Last,’ 
Violet’s Freak, Chaps. VII.to XI. (Conclusion.) | Saints of the Desert, No, III, 
; The Concordat of 1801. Legend of Aughrim. 
The Revolution at Tours. Cardinal Consalvi. 
Madame Bourdon’s Works, Of Dreamers and Workers. 


Cases for binding Vol. L., price 1s, 6d. each. 


‘SOLD BY SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT; 
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Constance Shertvood. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
Qe 
Cuapter XI. 


Durixe the two years which followed the Duke of Norfolk’s death. 
I did only see my Lady Surrey once, which was when she came to 
Arundel House, on a visit to her lord’s grandfather; and her letters 
for a while were both scanty and brief. She made no mention of 
religion, and but little of her husband; and chiefly touched on such 
themes as Lady Margaret’s nuptials with Mr. Sackville (Lord Dor- 
set’s heir), and Mistress Millicent’s with Sir Hammond |’Estrange. 
She had great contentment, she wrote, to see them both so well 
married according to their degree; but that for herself she did very 
much miss her good sister’s company and her gentlewoman’s affec- 
tionate services, who would now reside all the year at her husband’s 
seat in Norfolk ; but she looked when my lord and herself should be 
at Kenninghall, when he left the University, that they might yet, 
being neighbours, spend some happy days together, if it so pleased 
God. Once she wrote in exceeding great joy, so that she said she 
hardly knew how to contain herself, for that my lord was coming in a 
few days to spend the Long Vacation at Lord Sussex’s house at Ber- 
mondsey. But when she wrote again, methought—albeit her letter 
was cheerful, and she did jest in it somewhat more than was her 
wont—that there was a silence touching her husband, and her own 
contentment in his society, which betokened reserve such as I had 
not noticed in her before. About that time it was bruited in London 
that my Lord Surrey had received no small detriment by the bad 
example he had at Cambridge, and the liberty permitted him. 

And now, forsaking for a while the theme of that noble pair, 
whose mishaps and felicities have ever saddened and rejoiced mine 
heart almost equally with mine own good or evil fortune, I here pur- 
pose to set down such occurrences as should be worthy of note in the 
more obscure sphere in which my lot was cast. 

When I was about sixteen, my cousin Kate was married to Mr. 
Lacy; first in a secret manner, in the night, by Mr. Plasden, a priest, in 
her father’s library, and the next day at the parish-church at Holborn. 
Methinks a fairer bride never rode to church than our Kate. Her 
mother went with her, which was the first time she had been out of 
doors for a long space of time, for she feared to catch cold if the wind 
did blow from the north or the east; and if from the south she feared 
it should bring noxious vapours from the river; and the west, infection 
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2 CONSTANCE SHERWOOD. 


from the City, and so stayed at home for greater safety. But on 
Kate’s wedding-day we did all protest the wind blew not at all, so 
that from no quarter of the sky should mischief arise; and in a closed 
litter, which she reckoned to be safer than a coach, she consented to 
go to church. 

“Marry, good wife,” cried Mr. Congleton, when she had been 
magnifying all the dangers she mostly feared, “thou dost forget 
the greatest of all in these days, which doth hold us all by the neck, 
as it were. For hearing Mass, as we did in this room last night, we 
do all run the risk of being hanged, which should be a greater peril 
methinks than a breath of foul air.” 

She, being in a merry mood, replied: “Twittle twattle, Mr. 
Congleton ; the one may be avoided, the other not. "Tis no reason I 
should get a cold to-day because I be like to be hanged to-mor 
row.” 

“T’ faith,” cried Polly, “‘my mother hath well parried your thrust, 
sir; and methinks the holy Bishop of Rochester was of the same 
mind with her.” 

“ How so, Polly?” quoth her father; and she, “There happened 
a false rumour to rise suddenly among the people when he was in the 
prison, so I have heard Mr. Roper relate, that he should be brought 
to execution on a certain day ; wherefore his cook, that was wont to 
dress his dinner and carry it daily unto him, hearing of his execution, 
dressed him no dinner at all that day. Wherefore, at the cook’s next 
repair unto him, he demanded the cause why he brought him not his 
dinner. ‘Sir,’ said the cook, ‘it was commonly talked all over the 
town that you should have died to-day, and therefore I thought it 
but vain to dress any thing for you.’ ‘ Well,’ quoth the Bishop mer- 
rily, ‘for all that report, thou seest me yet alive; and therefore, what- 
soever news thou shalt hear of me hereafter, prithee let me no more 
lack my dinner, but make it ready; and if thou see me dead when 
thou comest, then eat it thyself. But I promise thee, if I be alive, 
by God’s grace to eat never a bit the less.’ ” 

“ And on the day he was verily executed,” said Mistress Ward, 
“ when the lieutenant came to fetch him, he said to his man, ‘ Reach 
me my furred tippet to put about my neck.’ ‘O my lord!’ said 
the lieutenant, ‘what need you be so careful of your health for this 
little time, being not much above an hour?’ ‘I think no other- 
wise,’ said this blessed father; ‘but yet, in the mean time, I will 
keep myself as well as I can; for I tell you truth, though I have, 
I thank our Lord, a very good desire and a willing mind to die at 
this present, and so I trust of His infinite merey and goodness He 
will continue it, yet I will not willingly hinder my health one minute 
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of an hour, but still prolong the same as long as I can by such reason- 
able ways as Almighty God hath provided for me.’” Upon which my 
good aunt fastened her veil about her head, and said the holy Bishop 
was the most wise saint and reasonablest martyr she had yet heard of. 

Kate was dressed in a kirtle of white silk, her head attired with an 
habiliment of gold, and her hair, brighter itself than gold, woven about 
her face in cunningly-wrought tresses. She was led to church be- 
tween two gentlemen—Mr. Tresham and Mr. Hogdson—friends of 
the bridegroom, who had bride-laces and rosemary tied about their 
silken sleeves. There was a fair cup of silver gilt carried before her, 
wherein was a goodly branch of rosemary, gilded very fair, and hung 
about with silken ribbons of all colours. Musicians came next; then 
a group of maidens bearing garlands finely gilded; and thus we 
passed on to the church. The common people at the door cheered 
the bride, whose fair face was a passport to their favour; but as 
Mnriel crept along, leaning on my arm, I caught sound of murmured 
blessings. 

“ Sweet saint,” quoth an aged man, leaning on his staff, near the 
porch, “I ween thine espousals be not of earth.” A woman, with 
her child in her arms, whispered to her as she past, “He thou 
knowest of is dead, and died praying for thee.” A man, whose 
eyes had watched her painfully ascending the steps, called her an 
angel; whereupon a beggar with a crutch cried out, “ Marry, a lame 
angel!” A sweet smile was on her face as she turned towards him; 
and drawing a piece of silver from her pocket, she bestowed it on 
him, with some such words as these—that she prayed they might 
both be so happy, albeit lame, as to hobble to heaven, and get there 
in good time, if it should please God. Then he fell to- blessing her 
so loud, that she hurried me into the church, not content to be 
thanked in so public a manner. 

After the ceremony, we returned in the same order to Ely Place. 
The banquet which followed, and the sports succeeding it, were con- 
ducted in a private and somewhat quiet fashion, and not many guests 
invited, by reason of the times, and Mr. Congleton misliking to draw 
notice to his house, which had hitherto been but little molested, 
partly for that Sir Francis Walsingham had a friendship for him, 
and also for his sister, Lady Egerton of Ridley, which procured for 
them greater favour, in the way of toleration, than is extended-to 
others; and likewise the Portuguese ambassador was his very good 
friend, and his chapel open to us at all times; so that priests did 
not need to con® to his house for the performance of any religious 
actions, except that one of the marriage, which had taken place the 
night before in his library. Howsoever, he was very well known to 
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be a recusant, for that neither himself, nor any belonging to him, at- 
tended Protestant worship; and Sir Francis sometimes told him that 
the clemency with which he was treated was shown towards him with 
the hope that, by mild courses, he might be soon brought to some 
better conformity. 

Mr. Lacy’s house was in Gray’s Inn Lane, a few doors from Mr. 
Swithin Wells’; and through this proximity an intimate acquaintance- 
ship did arise between that worthy gentleman and his wife and Kate’s 
friends. He was very good-natured, pleasant in conversation, cour- 
teous, and generous; and Mrs. Wells a most virtuous gentlewoman. 
Although he (Mr. Swithin) much delighted in hawking, hunting, and 
other suchlike diversions, yet he so soberly governed his affections 
therein, as to be content to deprive himself of a good part of those plea- 
sures, and retire to a more profitable employment of training up young 
gentlemen in virtue and learning; and with such success, that his house 
has been, as it were, a fruitful seminary to many worthy members of the 
Catholic Church. Among the young gentlemen who resided with 
him at that time was Mr. Hubert Rookwood, the youngest of the 
two sons of Mr. Rookwood, of Euston, whom I had seen at the inn 
at Bedford, when I was journeying to London. We did speedily 
enter into a somewhat close acquaintanceship, founded on a similarity 
of tastes and agreeable interchange of civilities, touching the lending 
of books and likewise pieces of music, which I did make fair copies 
of for him, and which we sometimes practised in the evening; for he 
had a pleasant voice and an aptness to catch the trick of a song, 
albeit unlearned in the art, wherein he styled me proficient; and I, 
nothing loth to impart my knowledge, became his instructor, and 
did teach him both to sing and play the lute. He was not much 
taller than when I had seen him before; but his figure was changed, 
and his visage had grown pale, and his hair thick and flowing, espe- 
cially towards the back of the head, discovering in front a high and 
thoughtful forehead. There was a great deal of good young com- 
pany at that time in Mr. Wells’ house; for some Catholics tabled 
there besides those that were his pupils, and others resorted to it by 
reason of the pleasant entertainment they found in the society of 
ingenuous persons, well qualified, and of their own religion. I had 
most days opportunities of conversing with Hubert, though we were 
never alone; and, by reason of the friendship which had existed be- 
tween his father and mine, I allowed him a kindness I did not com- 
monly afford to others. 

Mr. Lacy had had his training in that house, and, albeit his na- 
tural parts did not title him to the praise of an eminent scholar, he 
had thence derived a great esteem for learning, a taste for books, of 
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the which he did possess a great store (many hundred volumes), and 
a discreet manner of talking, though something tinctured with affec- 
tation, inasmuch as he should seem to be rather enamoured of the 
words he uttered, than careful of the substance. Hubert was wont 
to say that his speech was like to the drawing of a leaden sword out 
of a gilded sheath. He was a very virtuous young man; and his 
wife had never but one complaint to set forth, which was that his 
books took up so much of his time, that she was almost as jealous 
of them as if they had been her rivals. She would have it he 
did kill himself with study; and, in a particular manner, with the 
writing of the life of one Thomas 4 Kempis, which was a work he 
had had a long time on hand. One day she comes into his library, 
and salutes him thus, “ Mr. Lacy, I would I were a book; and then 
methinks you would a little more respect me.” Polly, who was by, 
cried out, “ Madam, you must then be an almanac, that he might 
change every year;” whereat she was not a little displeased. And 
another time, when her husband was sick, she said, if Mr. Lacy 
died, she would burn Thomas 4 Kempis for the killing of her 
husband. I, hearing this, answered that to do so, were a great 
pity; to whom she replied, “ Why who was Thomas & Kempis ?” 
to which I answered, “ One of the saintliest men of the age wherein 
he lived.” Wherewith she was so satisfied, that she said, then she 
would not do it for all the world. 

Methinks I read more in that one year than in all the rest of my 
life besides. Mine aunt was more sick than usual, and Mistress 
Ward so taken up with the nursing of her, that she did not often 
leave her room. Polly was married in the winter to Sir Ralph In- 
goldby, and went to reside for some months in the country. Muriel 
prevailed on her father to visit the prisons with her, in Mistress 
Ward’s stead, so that sometimes they were abroad the whole of the 
day; by reason of which I was oftener in Gray’s Inn Lane than at 
home, sometimes at Kate’s house, and sometimes at Mistress Wells’ 
mansion, where I became infected with a zeal for learning, which 
Hubert’s example and conversation did greatly invite me to. He 
had the most winning tongue, and the aptest spirit in the world to 
divine the natural inclinations of those he consorted with. The books 
he advised me to read were mostly such as Mistress Ward, to whom 
I did faithfully recite their titles, accounted to be not otherwise than 
good and profitable, having learnt so much from good men she con- 
sulted thereon, for she was herself no scholar; but they bred in me 
a great thirst for knowledge, a craving to converse with those who had 
more learning than myself, and withal so keen a relish for Hubert’s 
society, that I had no contentment so welcome as to listen to his dis- 
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course, which was seasoned with a rare kind of eloquence and a dis- 
cursive fancy, to which also the perfection of his carriage, his pro- 
nunciation of speech, and the deportment of his body, lent no mean 
lustre. Naught arrogant or affected disfigured his conversation, in 
which did lie so efficacious a power of persuasion, and at times, when 
the occasion called for it, so great a vehemency of passion, as enforced 
admiration of his great parts, if not approval of his arguments. I 
made him at that time judge of the new thoughts which books, like 
so many keys opening secret chambers in the mind, did unlock in 
mine; and I mimd me how eagerly I looked for his answers—how 
I hung on his lips when he was speaking, not from any singular 
affection towards his person, but by reason of the extraordinary fas- 
cination of his speech, and the interest of the themes we discoursed 
upon; one time touching on the histories of great men of past ages, 


‘at another on the changes wrought in our own by the new art of 


printing books, which had produced such great changes in the world, 
and yet greater to be expected. And as he was well skilled in the 
Italian as well as the French language, I came by his means to be 
acquainted with many great writers of those nations. He translated 
for me sundry passages from the divine play of Signor Dante Ali- 
ghieri, in which hell and purgatory and heaven are depicted, as it 
were by an eye-witness, with so much pregnancy of meaning and 
force of genius, that it should almost appear as if some special reve- 
lation had been vouchsafed to the poet beyond his natural thoughts, 
to disclose to him the secrets of other spheres. He also made me 
read a portion of that most fine and sweet poem on the delivery of the 
holy city Jerusalem, composed by Signor Torquato Tasso, a gentle- 
man who resided at that time at the court of the Duke of Ferrara, 
and which one Mr. Fairfax has since done into English verse. The 
first four cantos thereof were given to Mr. Wells by a young gentle- 
man who had for a while studied at the University of Padua. This 
fair poem, and mostly the second book thereof, hath remained im- 
printed in my memory with a singular fixity, by reason that it proved 
the occasion of my discerning for the first time a special inclination 
on Hubert’s side towards myself, who thought nothing of love, but 
was only glad to have acquired a friend endowed with so much wit 
and superior knowledge, and willing to impart it. This book, I say, 
did contain a narration which bred in me so great a resentment of 
the author’s merits, and so quick a sympathy with the feigned sub- 
jects of his muse, that never before or since methinks has a fiction 
so moved me as the story of Olindo and Sophronisba. 

Methinks this was partly ascribable to a certain likeness be- 
tween the scenes described by the poet and some which take place 
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at this time in our country. “In the maiden of high and noble 
thoughts, fair, but heedless of her beauty, who stood in the presence 
of the Soldan, once a Christian, then a renegade, taking on herself 
the sole guilt,—O virtuous guilt! O worthy crime!—of which all 
the Christians were accused, to’ wit, of rescuing sacred Mary’s image 
from the hands of the infidels who did curse and blaspheme it, and, 
when all were to die for the act of one unknown, offered herself a 
ransom for all, and with a shamefaced courage, such as became a 
maid, and a bold modesty befitting a saint—a bosom moved indeed, 
but not dismayed, a fair but not pallid cheek—was content to perish 
for that the rest should live;—in her, I say, I saw a likeness in spirit 
to those who suffer nowadays for a like faith with hers, not at the 
hands of infidels, but of such whose parents did for the most part 
hold that same belief which they do now make out to be treason. 

Hubert, observing me to be thus moved, smiled, and asked if, 
in the like case, I should have willed to die as Sophronisba. 

“ Yea,” I answered, “if God did give me grace;” and then, as I 
uttered the words, I thought it should not be lawful to tell a lie, not 
for to save all the lives in the world; which doubt I imparted to 
him, who laughed and said he was of the poet’s mind, who doth ex- 
claim, touching this lie, “‘O noble deceit! worthier than truth itself!” 
and that he thought a soul should not suffer long in Purgatory for 
such a sin. “ Maybe not,” I answered; “yet, I ween, there should 
be more faith in a sole commitment to God of the events than in 
doing the least evil so that good should come of it.” 

He said, “I marvel, Mistress Constance, what should be your 
thoughts thereon if the life of a priest was in your hands, and you 
able to save him by a lie.” 

“ Verily,” I answered, “I know not, Master Rookwood; but I 
have so much trust in Almighty God that He would, in such a case, 
put words into my mouth which should be true, and yet mislead evil- 
purposed men, or that He shall keep me from such fearful straits, 
or forgive me if, in the stress of a great peril, I unwittingly should 
err.” 

“ And I pray you,” Hubert then said, as if not greatly caring to 
pursue the theme, “ what be your thoughts concerning the unhappy 
youth Olindo, who did so dote on this maiden that, fearful of offend- 
ing there where above all he desired to please, had, greatly as he loved, 
little hoped, nothing asked, and not so much as revealed his passion 
until a common fate bound both to an equal death?” 

“T thought not at all on him,” I answered; “but only on So- 
phronisba.” 

At which he sighed and read further: “That all wept for her 
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who, albeit doomed to a cruel death, wept not for herself, but in this 
wise secretly reproved the fond youth’s weeping: ‘ Friend,’ quoth she, 
‘other thoughts, other tears, other sighs, do beseem this hour. Think 
of thy sins, and God’s great recompense for the good. Suffer for His 
sole sake, and torments shall be sweet. See how fair the heavens do 
show, the sun how bright, as it were to cheer and lure us onward!” 

“ Ah!” I exclaimed, “shame on him who did need to be so 
exhorted, who should have been the most valiant, being a man!” To 
the which he quickly replied : 

“ He willed to die of his own free will rather than to live without 
her whom he jewelled more than life; but in the matter of grieving 
love doth make cowards of those who should else have been brave.” 

“Methinks, rather,” I answered, “that in noble hearts love’s 
effects should be noble.” 

“ Bethink you, Mistress Constance,” he then asked, “that So- 
phronisba did act commendably, insomuch that when an unlooked-for 
deliverance came, she refused not to be united in life to him that had 
willed to be united to her in death.” 

“You may think me ungrateful, sir,” I answered; “but other 
merits methinks than fondness for herself should have won so great 
a heart.” 

“You be hard to content, Mistress Constance,” he answered 
somewhat resentfully. “To satisfy you, I perceive one should have 
a hard as well as a great heart.” 

“ Nay,” I cried; “I praise not hardness, but love not softness 
either. You that be so learned, I pray you find the word which 
doth express what pleaseth me in a man.” 

- “I know not the word,” he answered; “I would I knew the 
substance of your liking, that I might furnish myself with it.” 

Whereupon our discourse ended that day; but it ministered food 
to my thoughts, and I fear me also to a vain content that one so 
gifted with learning and great promise of future greatness should 
evince something of regard beyond a mutual friendship for one as 
ignorant and young as I then was. 

Some months after Kate’s marriage, matters became very trouble- 
some, by reason of the killing of a great store, as was reported, of 
French Huguenots in Paris on St. Bartholomew’s-day, and after- 
wards in many cities of France, which did consternate the English 
Catholics for more reasons than one, and awoke so much rage in 
the breasts of Protestants, that the French ambassador told Lady 
Tregony, a friend of Mistress Wells, that he did scarce venture to 
show his face; and none, save only the Queen herself, who is always 
his very good friend, would speak to him. I was one evening at the 
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house of Lady Ingoldby, Polly’s mother-in-law, some time after this 
dismal news had been bruited, and the company there assembled did 
for the most part discourse on these events, not only as deploring 
what had taken place, and condemning the authors thereof,—which, 
indeed, was what all good persons must needs have done,—but took 
occasion thence to use such vile terms and opprobrious language 
touching Catholic religion, and the cruelty and wickedness of such 
as did profess it, without so much as a thought of the miseries 
inflicted on them in England, that—albeit I had been schooled in the 
hard lesson of silence—so strong a passion overcame me then, that I 
had well nigh, as the Psalmist saith, spoken with my tongue, yea, 
young as I was, uttered words rising hot from my heart, in the midst 
of that adverse company, which I did know them to be, if one had 
not at that moment lifted up his voice, whose presence I had already 
noted, though not acquainted with his name; a man of reverent and 
exceeding benevolent aspect; aged, but with an eye so bright, and 
silvery hair crowning a noble forehead, that so much excellence and 
dignity is seldom to be observed in any one as was apparent in this 
gentleman. 

“Good friends,” he said, and at the sound of his voice the 
speakers hushed their eager discoursing, “ God defend I should 
in any way differ with you touching the massacres in France; ‘for 
verily it has been a lamentable and horrible thing that so many per- 
sons should be killed, and religion to be the pretence for it; but to 
hear some speak of it, one should think none did suffer in this 
country for their faith, and bloody laws did not exist, whereby Pa- 
pists are put to death in a legal cold-blooded fashion, more terrible, 
if possible, than the sudden bursts of wild passions and civil strife, 
which revenge for late cruelties committed by the Huguenots, wherein 
many thousand Catholics had perished, the destruction of churches, 
havoe of fierce soldiery, and apprehension of the like attempts in 
Paris, had stirred up to fury; so that when the word went forth to 
fall on the leaders of the party, the savage work once begun, even as 
a fire in a city built of wood, raged as a madness for one while, and 
men in a panic struck at foes, whose gripe they did think to feel about 
their throats.” 

Here the speaker paused an instant. This so bold opening of his 
speech did seem to take all present by surprise, and almost robbed me 
of my breath; for it is well known that nowadays a word, yea a piece 
of a word, ora nod of the head, whereby any suspicion may arise of a 
favourable disposition towards Catholics, is oftentimes a sufficient 
cause for a man to be accused and cast into prison; and I waited his 
next words, (which every one, peradventure from curiosity, did like- 
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|G wise seem inclined to hear) with downcast eyes, which dared not to 
glance at any one’s face, and cheeks which burned like hot coals. 
“ Tt is well known,” quoth he, “that the sufferings which be en- 


4 ”~ dured by recusants at this time in our country are such that many 
should prefer to die at once than to be subjected to so constant a fear 


4 and terror as doth beset them. I speak not now of the truth or the 
( falsity of their religion, which, if it be ever so damnable and wicked, 
is no new invention of their own, but what all Christian people did 

‘| agree in one hundred years ago; so that the aged do but abide by 
: what they were taught by undoubted authority in their youth, and 
3 a the young have received from their parents as true. But I do solely 
a aver that Papists are subjected to a thousand vexations, both of 
} bonds, imprisonments, and torments worse than death, yea and often- 

( times to death itself; and that so dreadful, that to be slain by the 
sword, or drowned, yea even burned at the stake, is not so terrible; 

' for theydo hang a man and then cut him down yet alive, and butcher 


{ him in such ways—plucking out his heart and tearing his limbs 

a y asunder—that nothing more horrible can be thought of.” 

_ “They be traitors who are so used,” cried one gentleman, some- 
h what recovering from the surprise which these bold words had 
caused. 


“Tf to be ofa different religion from the sovereign of the country . 
be a proof of treason,” continued the venerable speaker, “ then were 
"a the Huguenots, which have perished in France, a whole mass and 


nest of traitors.” 
A gentleman seated behind me, who had a trick of sleeping in 
his chair, woke up and cried out, “Not half a one, sirs; not so 
c. much as half a one is allowed,” meaning the Mass, which he did 
}} suppose to have been spoken of. 
{ “ And if so, deserved ‘all to die,” continued the speaker. 


* Ay, and so they do, sir,” quoth the sleeper. “Ipray you let 

them all be hanged.” Upon which every one laughed, and the aged 
gentleman also; and then he said, 

“Good my friends, I ween ’tis a rash thing to speak in favour of 

} recusants nowadays, and what few could dare to do but such as can- 

zs not be suspected of disloyalty to the Queen and the country, and who, 

| ; having drunk of the cup of affliction in their youth, even to the dregs, 


* and held life for a long time as a burden which hath need to be borne 

— day by day, until the wished-for hour of release doth come—and 
— > the sooner the more welcome—have no enemies to fear, and no ob- 
a ' ject to attain. And if so be that you will bear with me for a few 
a moments, yea, if ye procure me to be hanged to-morrow” (this he 
said with a pleasant smile; and “ Marry, fear not, Mr. Roper,” and 
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“T faith, speak on, sir,” was bruited round him by his astonished 
auditors), “I will recite to you some small part of the miseries 
which have been endured of late years by such as cannot be charged 
with the least thought of treason, or so much as the least offence 
against the laws, except in what touches the secret practice of their 
religion. Women have, to my certain knowledge, been hung up by 
the hands in prisons (which do overflow with recusants, so that at 
this time there remaineth no room for common malefactors), and 
cruelly scourged, for that they would not confess by which priest 
they had been reconciled or absolved, or where they had heard Mass. 
Priests are often tortured to force them to declare what they hear 
in confession, who harbour priests and Papists, where such and such 
recusants are to be found, and the like questions; and in so strenuous 
a manner, that needles have been thrust under their nails, and one 
man, not long since, died of his racking. O sirs and gentle ladies, 
I have seen with mine own eyes a youth, the son of one of my 
friends—young Mark Typper, born of honest and rich parents, 
skilful in human learning, having left his study for a time, and 
going home to see his friends—whipped through the streets of Lon- 
don, and burnt in the ear, because, forsooth, a forward judge, to whom 
he had been accused as a Papist, and finding no proof thereof, con- 
- demned him as a vagabond. And what think you, good people, of 
the death of Sir Robert Tyrwit’s son, who was accused for hearing 
of a Mass at the marriage of his sister, and, albeit at the time of 
his arrest in a grievous fever, was pulled out of the house and thrust 
into prison, even as he then was, feeble, faint, and grievously sick ? 
His afflicted parents entreat, make intercession, and use all the means 
they can to move the justices to have consideration of the sick; not 
to heap sorrow upon sorrow, nor affliction on the afflicted; not to 
take away the life of so comely a young gentleman, whom the physi- 
cians come and affirm will certainly die if he should be removed. All 
this is nothing regarded. They lay hold on the sick man, pull him 
away, shut him up in prison, and within two days next after he dies. 
They bury him, and make no scruple or regard at all. O sirs, 
bethink you what these parents do feel when they hear Englishmen 
speak of the murders of Protestants in France as an unheard-of 
crime. If, in these days, one in a family of recusants doth covet 
the inheritance of an elder brother—yea of a father—he hath but 
to conform to the now-established religion (I leave you to think 
with how much of piety and conscience), and denounce his parent 
as a Papist, and straightway he doth procure him to be despoiled, 
and his lands given up to him. Thus the seeds of strife and 
bitter enmity have been sown broadcast through the land, the bands 
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of love in families destroyed, the foundations of honour and benefi- 
cence blown up, the veins and sinews of the common society of men 
cut asunder, and a fiendly force of violence and a deadly poison of 
suspicion used against such as are accused of no other crime than 
their religion, which they yet adhere to; albeit their fortunes be 
ruined by fines, and their lives in constant jeopardy from strenuous 
laws made yet more urgent by private malice. My friends, I would 
that not one hair of the head of so much as one Huguenot had 
been touched in France; that not one Protestant had perished in 
the flames in the late Queen’s reign, or in that of her present 
Majesty ; and also that the persecution now framed in this country 
against Papists, and so handled as to blind men’s eyes and work in 
them a strange hypocrisy, yea and in some an innocent belief that 
freedom of men’s souls be the offspring of Protestant religion, should 
pass away from this land. I care not how soon (as mine honoured 
father-in-law, and in God too, I verily might add, was wont to say),— 
I care not how soon I be sewn up in a bag and cast into the Thames, 
if so be I might first see religious differences at an end, and men of 
one mind touching God’s truth.” 

Here this noble and courageous speaker ceased, and various 
murmurs rose among the company. One lady remarked to her 
neighbour: “A marvellous preacher that of seditious doctrines, me- 
thinks.” 

And one gentleman said that if such talk were suffered to pass 
unpunished in her Majesty’s subjects, he should look to see Massing 
and Popery to rear again their heads in the land. 

And many loudly affirmed none could be Papists, or wish them 
well, and be friends to the Queen’s government, and so it did stand 
to reason that Papists were traitors. 

And another said that, for his part, he should desire to see them 
less mercifully dealt with; and that the great clemency shown to 
such as did refuse to come to church, by only laying fines on them, 
and not dealing so roundly as should compel them to obedience, did 
but maintain them in their obstinacy; and he himself would as lief 
shoot down a seminary priest as a wolf, or any other evil beast. 

I noticed this last speaker to be one of those who had spoken 
with most abhorrence of the massacres in France. 

One lady called out in a loud voice, that Papists, and ~~ as 
take their part, among which she did lament to see Mr. Roper, 
should be ashamed so much as to speak of persecution; and began 
to relate the cruelties practised upon Protestants twenty years back, 
and the burning at Oxford of those excellent godly men, the Bishops 
of London and Worcester. 
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Mr. Roper listened to her with an attentive countenance, and 
then said : 

“T’ faith, madam, I cannot choose but think Dr. Latimer, if 
it be he you speak of, did somewhat approve of such a method of 
dealing with persons obstinate touching religion, when others than 
himself and those of his own way of thinking were the subjects of 
it, if we judge by a letter he wrote in 1538 to his singular good 
friend the Lord Privy Seal Cromwell, at the time he was ap- 
pointed to preach at the burning at Smithfield of Friar Forest of 
‘Greenwich, a learned divine I often did converse with in my young 
years.” 

* What wrote the good Bishop?” two or three persons asked; 
and the lady who had spoken before said, she should warrant it to be 
something pious, for a more virtuous Protestant never did live than 
this holy martyr. 

Whereupon Mr. Roper: “This holy Bishop did open. his dis- 
course right merrily, for in a pleasant manner he thus begins his 
letter: ‘ And, sir, if it be your pleasure, as it is, that I shall play 
the fool in my customable manner when Forest shall suffer, I would 
wish that my stage stood near unto Forest; for I would endeavour 
myself so to content the people that therewith I might also convert 
Forest, God so helping.’ And further on he doth greatly lament 
that the White Friars of Doncaster had access to the prisoner, and 
through the fault of the sheriff or jailers, or both, he should be 
allowed to hear Mass and receive the Sacrament, by which he is 
rather comforted in his way than discouraged. And such is his 
foolishness, this good man doth humbly say, that if Forest would 
abjure his religion, he should yet (for all his past obstinacy) wish 
him pardoned. O sirs, think you that when at Oxford this aged 
man, seventeen years after, did see the flames gather round himself, 
that he did not call to mind what time he preached, playing the fool, 
as he saith, before a man in like agonies, and never urged so much 
as one word against his sentence ?” 

“Marry, if he did not,” said one, whom I take to have been Sir 
Christopher Wray, who had been a silent listener until then, “if his 
conscience pricked him not thereon, it must needs have been by the 
same rule as the lawyer used to the countryman, who did put to him 
this question: ‘Sir, if my cow should stray into your field and feed 
there one whole day, what should be the law touching compensation 
therefore?’ ‘Marry, friend, assuredly to pay the damage to the full, 
which thou art bounden at once to do.’ ‘Ay,’ quoth the country- 
man; ‘but ’tis your cow hath strayed into my field.’ Upon which, 
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‘Go to, go to,’ eries the lawyer; ‘for I warrant thee that doth alto- 
gether alter the law.’” 

Some smiled, and others murmured at this story; and mean- 
while one of the company, who from his dress I perceived to be 
@ minister, and moreover to hold some dignity in the Protestant 
Church, rose from his place, and crossing the room, came up to Mr. 
Roper (for that bold speaker was no other than Sir Thomas More’s 
son-in-law, whose great charity and goodness I had often heard of), 
and, shaking hands with him, said: “I be of the same mind with 
you, friend Roper, in every word you have uttered to-night. And I 
pray to God my soul may be with yours after this life, and our end 
in heaven, albeit I should not sail there in the same boat with you.” 

* Good Mr. Dean,” quoth Mr. Roper, “I do say amen to your 
prayer.” And then he added somewhat in a low voice, and me- 
thinks it was that there is but one ship chartered for safety in such 
a voyage. 

At the which the other shook his head and waved his hand, and 
then calling to him a youth not more than twelve or thirteen years 
old, his son, he did present him to Mr. Roper. I had observed 
this young gentleman to listen, with an eagerness betokening more 
keenness for information than is usually to be found in youths of his 
years, to the discourses held that evening. His father told Mr. Roper 
that this his son’s parts and quick apprehension in learning did lead 
him to hope he should be one day, if it pleased God, an ornament to 
the Church. Mr. Roper smiled as he saluted the youth, and said a 
few words to him, which he answered very readily. I never saw 
again that father or that son. The one was Dr. Mathews, whom the 
Queen made Bishop of Durham; and the other, Toby Mathews, his 
son, who was reconciled some years ago, and, as I have heard from 
some, is now a Jesuit. 

The venerable aspect of the good Mr. Roper so engaged my 
thoughts, that I asked Lady Tregony, by whose side I was sitting, 
if she was acquainted with him, and if his virtue was as great as his 
appearance was noble. She smiled, and answered that his appear- 
ance, albeit honourable and comely, was not one-half so honourable 
as his life had been, or so comely as his mind. That he had been 
the husband of Sir Thomas More’s never-to-be-forgotten daughter, 
Margaret, whose memory he so reverently did cherish, that he had 
never so much as thought of a second marriage; and of late years, 
since he had resigned the office of sub-notary in the Queen’s Bench 
to his son, he did give his whole substance and his time to the 
service of the poor, and especially to prisoners, by reason of which 
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he was called the staff of the sorrowful, and sure refuge of the 
afflicted. Now, then, I looked on the face of this good aged man 
with a deeper reverence than heretofore. Now I longed to be 
favoured with so much of his notice as one passing word. Now I 
watched for an opportunity to compass my desire, and I thank God 


not without effect; for I do count it as a chief blessing to have been. 


honoured, during the remaining years of this virtuous gentleman’s 
life, with so much of his condescending goodness, that if the word 
friendship may be used in regard to such affectionate feelings as can 
exist between one verging on four-score years of age and of such 
exalted merit, and a foolish creature yet in her teens, whom he 
honoured with his notice, it should be so in this instance; wherein on 
the one side a singular reverence and humble great affection did arise 
almost on first acquaintance, and on the other so much benignity 
and goodness shown in the pains taken to cultivate such good dispo- 
sitions as had been implanted in this young person’s heart by careful 
parents, and to guard her mind against the evils of the times, that 
nothing could be greater. 

“Mr. Roper chancing to come near us, Lady Tregony said some- 
what, which caused him to address me in this wise: 

“ And are there, then, maidens in these days not averse to the 
sight of gray hairs, and who mislike not to converse with aged men ?” 

This was said with so kindly a smile that timidity vanished, and 
confidence took its place. 

“© sir,” I cried, “ when I was not so much as five years old, 
my good father showed me a picture of Sir Thomas More, and told 
me he was a man of such angelic wit as England never had the like 
before, nor is ever like to have again, and of a most famous and 
holy memory; and methinks, sir, that you, being his son-in-law, 
who knew his doings and his mind so well, and lived so long in 
his house, must needs in many things resemble him.” 

“ As to his doings and his mind,” Mr. Roper replied, ‘no man 
living knoweth them so well, and if my mean wit, memory, and 
knowledge could serve me now, could declare so much thereof. But 
touching resemblance, alas! there was but one in all the world that 
represented the likeness of his virtues and perfections ; one whom he 
loved in a particular manner, and who was worthiest of that love 
more than any creature God has made.” 

Here the good man’s voice faltered a little, and he made a stop 
in his discourse ; but in a little while said that he had thought it 
‘behoved him to set down in writing such matters concerning Sir 
Thomas's life as he could then call to remembrance, and that he 
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would lend me the manuscript to read, which I did esteem an exceed- 
ing great favour, and one I could not sufficiently thank him for. 
Then he spoke somewhat of the times, which were waxing every day 
more troublesome, and told me he often called to mind a conversa- 
tion he once had with Sir Thomas, walking along the side of the 
Thames at Chelsea, which he related in these words : 

“ «Now would to God, my son Roper,’ quoth Sir Thomas, ‘I 
were put in a sack, and presently cast into the Thames, upon condi- 
tion that three things were well established throughout Christendom.’ 
‘And what mighty things are those, sir? I asked. Whereupon 
he: ‘Wouldst thou know, son Roper, what they be?’ ‘ Yea, marry, 
sir, with a good will, if it please you,’ quoth I. ‘T° faith, son, 
they be these,’ he said: ‘ The first is that, whereas the most part of 
Christian princes are at mortal wars, they were all at peace; the 
second that, whereas the Church of Christ is at present sorely afflicted 
with so many heresies, it were settled in perfect uniformity of reli- 
gion; the third that, where the matter of the King’s marriage is 
now come in question, it were, to the glory of God and quietness of 
all parties, brought to a good conclusion.’ ‘ Ay, sir,’ quoth I, ‘ those 
were indeed three things greatly to be desired; but’—I continued 
with a certain joy—‘ where shall one see a happier state than in 
this realm, that has so Catholic a prince, that no heretic durst show 
his face; so virtuous and learned a clergy; so grave and sound a 
nobility; and so loving obedient subjects, all in one faith agreeing 
together?’ ‘Truth it is, indeed, son Roper,’ quoth he; and in all 
degrees and estates of the same went far beyond me in commendation 
thereof. ‘And yet, son Roper, I pray God,’ said he, ‘ that some 
of us, as high as we seem to sit on the mountains, treading heretics 
under our feet like ants, live not the day that we would gladly be at 
league and composition with them, to let them have their churches 
quietly to themselves, so that they would be contented to let us have 
ours quietly to ourselves.’ After I had told him many considera- 
tions why he had no cause to say so: ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I pray God, 
son Roper, some of us will live not to see that day.’ To whom I 
replied: ‘ By my troth, sir, it is very desperately spoken.’ These 
vile terms, { cry God mercy, did I give him, who, perceiving me to 
be in a passion, said merrily unto me, ‘ It shall not be so; it shall 
not be so.’ In sixteen years and more, being in the house conversant 
with him, I could not perceive him to be so much as once out of 
temper.” 

This was the first of many conversations I held, during the 
years I lived in Holborn, with this worthy gentleman, who was not 
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more pleased to relate, than I to hear, sundry anecdotes concerning 
Sir Thomas More, his house, and his family. 

Before he left me that day, I did make bold to ask him if he 
feared not ill consequences from the courageous words he had used 
in a mixed, yea rather, with few exceptions, wholly adverse, company. 

“ Not much,” he answered. “Mine age; the knowledge that 
there are those who would not willingly see me roughly handled, 
and have power to prevent it; and withal no great concern, if it 
should be so, to have my liberty constrained, yea, my life shortened 
by a few years, or rather days,—doth move me to a greater freedom 
of speech than may generally be used, and a notable indifference to 
the results of such freedom.” 

Having whispered the like fears I had expressed to him to Lady 

_ Tregony, she did assure me his confidence was well based, and that 
he had connexions which would by no means suffer him to be thrown 
into prison, which should be the fate of any one else in that room 
who had spoken but one-half, yea one-tenth part, as boldly as he had 
ventured on. 


Cuarter XII. 


ance, after so much moving discourse, so as to join with spirit in 
the sports and the dancing which did ensue among the young people 
that evening. But sober thoughts and painful themes after a while © 
gave place to merriment; and the sound of music, gay tattle, and 
cheerful steps, lured me to such enjoyment as youth is wont to take | 


Ir was some time before I could restore myself to my counten- 


in these kinds of pastimes. It was too much my wont to pursue 
with eagerness the present humour, and drink deeply of innocent 
pleasure wherein no harm should exist if enjoyed with moderation. 
But like in a horse on whose neck the bridle is cast, what began in a 
gentle ambling, ends in a wild galloping ; so lawful merriment, if 
unrestrained, often ends in what is unbeseeming, and in some sort 
blamable. So this time, when dancing tired, a ring was formed for 
conversation, and the choice of the night’s pastime yielded to my 
discretion ; alack, rather to my imprudence and folly, methinks I 
might style it. I chose that arguments should be held by two 
persons of the company, turn by turn, and that a judge should ’be 
named to allot a reward to the worthiest, and a penance to the worst. 
This liked them all exceedingly, and by one consent they appointed 
me to be judge, and to summon such as should dispute. There 
were there two young gentlemen which haunted our house, and Lady 
Ingoldby’s also. One was Martin Tregony, Lady Tregony’s nephew, 
VOL. IT. c 
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an ill-favoured young man, with manners worse than his face, and so 
apish and foppish in his dress and behaviour, that no young woman 
eould abide him, much less would receive his addresses, or if she did 
entertain him in conversation, it was to make sport of his so great 
conceit. He had an ill-natured kind of wit, more sharp than keen, 
more biting than sarcastic. He studied the art of giving pain, and 
oftentimes did cause shamefaced merit to blush. The other was 
Mr. Thomas Sherwood, who, albeit not very near in blood to my 
father, was, howsoever, of the same family as ourselves. He had 
been to the English College in Douay, and had brought me tidings 
a short time back of my father and Edmund Genings’ safe arrival 
thither, and afterwards came often to see us, and much frequented 
Lady Tregony’s house. He had exceeding good parts, but was some- 
what diffident and bashful. Martin Tregony was wont to make him 
a mark, as it were, of his ill-natured wit, and did fancy himself to be 
greatly his superior in sharpness, partly because Mr. Sherwood’s dis- 
position was retiring, and partly that he had too much goodness and 
sense to bandy words with so ill-mannered a young man. I pray you 
who read this, could aught be more indiscreet than, in a thoughtless 
manner, to have summoned these two to dispute? which nevertheless 
I did, thinking some sport should arise out of it, to see Master 
Martin foisted in argument by one he despised, and also from his 
extravagant gestures and affected countenances. So I said: 

“ Master Tregony, your task shall be to dispute with Master Sher- 
wood; and this the theme of your argument, ‘ The Art of Tormenting.’ 
He who shall describe the nicest instances of such skill when exercised 
by a master towards his servant, a parent to his child, a husband to 
‘his wife, a wife to her husband, a lover to his mistress, or a friend to 
his friend, shall be proclaimed victorious ; and his adversary submit 
to such penance as the Court shall inflict.” 

Master Sherwood shook his head for to decline to enter these 
lists; but all the young gentlemen and ladies cried, he should not be 
suffered to show contempt of the Court, and forced him to stand up. 

Master Martin was nothing loth, and in his ill-fayoured coun- 
tenance there appeared a made smile, which did indicate an assurance 
of victory; so he began: 

“The more wit a man hath, the better able he shall be at times 
to torment another; so I do premise, and at the outset of this argu- 
ment declare, that to blame a man for the exercise of a talent he 
doth possess is downright impiety, and that to wound another by the 
pungency of home-thrusts in conversation is as just a liberty in an 
ingenious man, as the use of his sword in a battle is to a soldier.” 

Mr. Sherwood upon this replied, that he did allow a public 
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disptitation, appointed ‘by meet judges, to come under the name of a 
fair battle; but even in a battle (he said) generous combatants aim 
not so much at wounding their adversaries, as to the disarming of 
them; and that he who in private conversation doth make a weapon 
of his tongue is like unto the man who provokes another to a single 
combat, which for Christians is not lawful, and pierces him easily 
who has less skill in wielding the sword than himself. 

“ Marry, sir,” quoth Master Martin, “if you do bring piety into 
your discourse, methinks the rules of just debate be not observed ; 
for it is an unfair thing for to overrule a man with arguments he 
doth not dare to reply to under pain of spiritual censures.” 

“T cry you mercy, Master Martin,” quoth the other; “ you did 
bring in impiety, and so methought piety should not be excluded.” 
At the which we all applauded, and Martin began to perceive his 
adversary to be less contemptible than he had supposed. ; 

“ Now to the point,” I cried; “for exordiums be tedious. I 
pray you, gentlemen, begin, and point out some notable fashion where- 
with a master might torment his servant.” 

Upon which quoth Martin: “Ifa man hath a sick servant, and 
doth note his fancy to be set on some indulgence not of strict neces- 
sity, and should therefore deny it to him, methinks that should be a 
rare opportunity to exercise his talent.” 

“ Nay,” cried Master Sherwood, “a nicer one, and ever at hand 
afterwards, should be to show kindness once to a dependant when 
sick, and to use him ten times the worse for it when he is well, up- 
braiding him for such past favours, as if one should say: ‘ Alack, 
be as kind as you will, see what return you do meet with !’” 

This last piece of ingenuity was allowed by the Court to surpass 
the first. ‘“ Now,” I cried, “what should be the greatest torment 
a parent could inflict on a child ?” 

Martin answered: “If it should be fond of public diversion, to 
confine it in-doors. If retirement suits its temper, to compel it 
abroad. If it should delight in the theatre, to take it to see a good 
play, and at the moment when the plot shall wax most moving, to 
say it must be tired, and procure to send it home. Or, in more 
weighty matters,—a daughter’s marriage, for instance,—to detect if 
the wench hath set her heart on one lover, and if so, to keep from 
her the knowledge of this gentleman’s addresses ; and when she hath 
accepted another, to let her know the first had sued for her hand, 
and been dismissed.” 

Here all the young gentlewomen did exclaim that Master Sher- 
wood could by no means think of a more skilful torment than this 
should prove. He thought for an instant, and then said: 
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“Tt should be a finer and more delicate torment to stir up in a 
young gentlewoman’s mind suspicions of one she loved; and so work 
on her natural passions of jealousy and pride, that she should herself, 
in a hasty mood, discard her lover; and ever after, when the act was 
not recallable, remind her she herself had wrought her own unhappi- 
ness, and wounded one she loved.” 

“ Yea, that should be worse than the first torment,” all but one 
young lady cried out; who, for her part, could better endure, she 
said, to have injured herself, than to be deceived, as in the first 
case. : 

“Then do come husbands,” quoth Mr. Martin; “and I vow,” 
he cried, “‘ I know not how to credit there be such vile wretches in 
the world as should wish to torment their wives; but if such there 
be, methinks the surest method they may practise is, to loving 
wives to show indifferency ; to such as be jealous, secrecy; to such 
as be pious, profaneness; and the like in all the points whereon their 
affections are set.” 

“ Alack !” cried Mistress Frances Bellamy, “what a study the 
man hath made of this fine art! Gentlewomen should needs beware 
of such a one for a husband. What doth Master Sherwood say ?” 

Whereupon he: “Methinks the greatest torment a husband 
might inflict on a worthy wife should be to dishonour her love by 
his baseness ; or if he had injured her, to doubt her proneness to 
forgive.” 

“ And wives,” quoth Mistress Southwell,—“ what of their skill 
therein, gentlemen ?” 

“Tt be such,” cried Martin, “‘as should exceed men’s ability 

“thereof to speak. The greatest instance of talent of this sort I have 
witnessed is in a young married lady, whose husband is very willing 
to stay in his house or go abroad, or reside in town, or at his seat 
in the country, as should most please her, so she would let him 
know her wishes. But she is so artful in concealing them, that the 
poor man can never learn so much as should cause him to guess 
what they may be; but with a meek voice she doth reply to his 
asking, ‘An it please you, sir, let it be as you choose, for you very 
well know I never do oppose your will.’ Then if he resolve to leave 
town, she maketh not much ado till they have rode twenty or thirty 
miles out of London. Then she doth begin to sigh and weep, for 
that she should be a most ill-used creature, and her heart almost 
broken for to leave her friends, and be shut up for six months in a 
swamp, for such she doth term his estate; and if she should not have 
left London that same day, she should have been at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, and seen the French princes, which, above all things, she 
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had desired. But some husbands be so hard-hearted, if they can 
hunt and hawk, ’tis little count they make of their wives’ pleasures. 
Then when she hath almost provoked the good man to swear, she 
hangeth down her head, and saith, ‘Content you, sir—content you; 
"tis your good fortune to have an obedient wife.’ And so mopes all 
the time of the journey.” : 

Whilst Martin was speaking, I noted a young gentlewoman who 
did deeply blush whilst he spoke, and tears came into her eyes. I 
heard afterwards she had been lately married, and that he counter- 
feited her voice in so precise a manner, so that all such as knew her 
must needs believe her to be the wife he spoke of; and that there 
was so much of truth in the picture he had drawn, as to make it 
seem a likeness, albeit most unjust towards one who, though apt to 
boast of her obedience, and to utter sundry trifling complaints, was 
a fond wife and toward lady to her dear husband; and that this 
malice ine Mr. Tregony, over and above his wonted spite, was due to 
her rejection of his hand some short time before her marriage. 
Master Sherwood, secing the ungracious gentleman’s ill-nature and 
the lady’s confusion, stood up the more speedily to reply, and so cut 
him short. ‘I will relate,” he said, “a yet more ingenious practice 
of tormenting, which should seem the highest proof of skill in a 
wife, albeit also practised by husbands, only not so aptly, or perad- 
venture so often. And this is when one hath offered to another a 
hotable insult or affront, so to turn the tables, even as a conjuror 
the cards he doth handle, that straightway the offended party shall 
seem to be the offender, and be obliged to sue forgiveness for that 
wherein he himself is hurt. I pray you, gentlemen and ladies, can 
any thing more ingenious than this practice be thought on?” 

All did admit it to be a rare example of ability in tormenting ; 
but some objected it was not solely exercised by wives and husbands, 
but that friends, lovers, and all sorts of persons might use it. Then 
one gentleman called for some special instance of the art in lovers. 
But another said it was a natural instinct, and not an art, in such to 
torment one another, and likewise their own selves, and proposed the 
behaviour of friends in that respect as a more new and admirable 
theme. 

“ Ah,” quoth Master Martin, with an affected wave of his hand, 
“ first show me an instance of a true friendship betwixt ladies, or a 
sincere affection betwixt gentlemen; and then it will be time for to 
describe the arts whereby they do plague and torment each other.” 

Mr. Sherwood answered, “ A French gentleman said, a short 
time since, that it should be a piece of commendable prudence to live 
with your friend as looking that he should one day be your enemy. 
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‘Now we be warranted, by Master Tregony’s speech, to conclude his 


friendships to be enmities in fair disguise; and the practices where- 
with friends torment each other no doubt should apply to this case 
also; and so his exceptions need in no wise alter the theme of our 
argument. I pray you, sir, begin, and name some notable instance 
in which, without any apparent breach of friendship, the appearance 
of which is in both instances supposed, one may best wound his 
friend, or, as Mr. Tregony hath it, the disguised object of his 
hatred,” 

I noticed that .Master Martin glanced maliciously at his adver- 
sary, and then answered, “ The highest exercise of such ability should 
be, methinks, to get possession of a secret which your friend, or 
disguised enemy, has been at great pains to conceal, and to let him 
know, by such means as shall hold him in perpetual fear, but never 
in full assurance of the same, that you have it in your power to accuse 
him at any time of that which should procure him to be thrown into 
prison, or maybe hanged on a gibbet.” 

A paleness spread over Master Sherwood’s face, not caused, I 
ween, by fear so much as by anger at the meanness of one, who, 
from envy and spite, even in the freedom of social hours, should hint 
at secrets so weighty as would touch the liberty, yea the life, of one 
he called his friend; and standing up, he answered, whilst I, now 
too late discerning mine own folly in the proposing of a denguene 
pastime, trembled in every limb. 

“T know,” quoth he,—“ I know a yet more ingenious instance 
of the skill of a malicious heart. To hang a sword over a friend’s 
head, and cause him to apprehend its fall, must needs be a well- 
practised device; but if it be done in so skilful a manner that the 
weapon shall threaten not himself alone, but make him, as it were, 
the instrument of ruin to others dearer to him than his own life,—if, 
by the appearance of friendship, the reality of which such a heart 
knoweth not, he hath been led to such confidence as shall be the 
means of sorrow to those who have befriended him in another man- 
ner than this false friend, this true foe,—the triumph is then com- 
plete. Malice and hatred can devise naught beyond it.” 

Martin’s eyes glared so fearfully, and his voice sounded so hoarse, 
as he hesitated in answering, that, in a sort of desperation, I stood 
up, and cried, “ Long enough have these two gentlemen had the talk 
to themselves. Verily, methinks there be no conqueror, but a drawn 
game in this instance.” 

But a murmur rose among the company that Master Sherwood 
was victorious, and Master Tregony should do penance. 

“What shall it be?” was asked; and all with one voice did 
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opine Master Sherwood should name it, for he was as much beloved 
as Master Tregony was misliked. He (Sherwood), albeit somewhat 
inwardly moved, I ween, had restrained his indignation, and cried 
out merrily, “ Marry, so will I! Look me in the face, Martin, and 
give me thy hand. This shall be thy penance.” 

The other did so; but a fiendly look of resentment was in his 
eyes ; and methinks Thomas Sherwood must needs have remembered 
the grasp of his hand to forgive it, I doubt not, even at the foot of 
the scaffold. 

From that day Martin Tregony conceived an implacable hatred 
for Master Sherwood, whom he had feigned a great friendship for 
on his first arrival in London, because he hoped, by his means and 
influence with his aunt, to procure her to pay his debts. But after 
he had thrown off the mask, he only waited for an opportunity to 
denounce him, being privy to his having brought a priest to Lady 
Tregony’s house, who had also said Mass in her chapel. So one day 
meeting him in the streets, he cried out, “ Stop the traitor! stop the 
traitor!” and so causing him to be apprehended, had him before the 
next justice of the ,peace; where, when they were come, he could 
allege nothing against him, but that he suspected him to be a Papist. 
Upon which he was examined concerning his religion, and refusing 
to admit the Queen’s churchheadship, he was cast into a dungeon 
in the Tower. His lodgings were plundered, and 25/., which he 
had amassed, as I knew, who had assisted him to procure it, for 
the use of his aged and sick father, who had been lately cast into 
prison in Lancaster, was carried off with the rest. He was cruelly 
racked, we heard, for that he would not reveal where he had heard 
Mass; and kept in a dark filthy hole, where he endured very much 
from hunger, stench, and cold. No one being allowed to visit 
him—for the Tower was not like some other prisons where Mis- 
tress Ward and others could sometimes penetrate—or afford him 
any comfort, Mr. Roper had, by means of another prisoner, con- 
veyed to his keeper some money for his use; but the keeper returned 
it the next day, because the lieutenant of the Tower would not 
suffer him to have the benefit of it. All he could be prevailed 
upon to do was to lay out one poor sixpence for a little fresh straw 
for him to lie on. About six months after, he was brought to trial, 
and condemned to die, for denying the Queen’s supremacy, and was 
executed at Tyburn, according to sentence, being cut down whilst he 
was yet alive, dismembered, bowelled, and quartered. 

Poor Lady Tregony’s heart did almost break at this his end and 
her kinsman’s part in it; and during those six months—for she 
would not leave London whilst Thomas Sherwood was yet alive—I 
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did constantly visit her, almost every day, and betwixt us there did 
exist a sort of fellowship in our sorrow for this worthy young man’s 
sufferings; for that she did reproach herself for lack of prudence in 
not sufficient distrust of her own nephew, whom now she refused 
to see, at least, she said, until he had repented of his sin, which 
he, glorying in, had told her, the only time they had met, he should 
serve her in the same manner, and if he could ever find out she heard 
Mass, should get her a lodging in the Tower, and for himself her 
estate in Norfolk, whither she was then purposing to retire, and did 
do so after Master Sherwood’s execution. For mine own part, as 
once before my father’s apprehended danger had diverted my mind 
from childish folly, so did the tragical result of an entertainment, 
wherein I had been carried away by thoughtless mirth, somewhat 
sicken me of company and sports. I went abroad not much the next 
year; only was often at Mr. Wells’ house, and in Hubert’s society, 
which had become so habitual to me that I was almost persuaded the 
pleasure I took therein proceeded from a mutual inclination, and I 
could observe with what jealousy he watched any whom I did seem 
to speak with or allow of any civility at their hands. Even Master 
Sherwood he would jalouse, if he found me weeping over his fate; 
and said he was happier in prison, for whom such tears did flow, than 
he at liberty, for whom I showed no like regard. “Oh,” I would 
answer, “he is happy because, Master Rookwood, his sufferings are 
for his God and his conscience’ sake, and not such as arise from a 
poor human love. Envy him his faith, his patience, his hope, which 
make him cry out, as I know he doth, ‘O my Lord Jesu! Iam not 
worthy that I should suffer these things for Thee;’ and not the 
compassionate tears of a paltry wench that in some sort was the 
means to plunge him in these straits.” 

In the spring of the year which did follow, I heard from my 
father, who had been ordained at the English College at Rheims, 
and was on the watch, he advertised me, for an opportunity to return 
to England, for to exercise the sacred ministry amongst his poor 
Catholic brethren. But at which port he should land, or whither 
direct his steps, if he effected a safe landing, he dared not for to com- 
mit to paper. He said Edmund Genings had fallen into a most dan- 
gerous consumption, partly by the extraordinary pains he took in his 
studies, and partly in his spiritual exercises, insomuch that the phy- 
sicians had almost despaired of his recovery, and that the president 
had in consequence resolved to send him into England, to try change 
of air. That he had left Rheims with great regret, and went on his 
journey as far as Hiivre de Grace, and, after a fortnight’s stay in 
that place, having prayed to God very heartily for the recovery of 
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his health, so that he might return, and, without further delay, con- 
tinue his studies for the priesthood, he felt himself very much better, 
almost as well as ever he was in his life; upon which he returned to 
his college, and took up again, with exceeding great fervour, his for- 
mer manner of life ; “and,” my father added, “ his common expression, 
as often as talk is ministered of England and martyrdom there, is 
this: ‘ Vivamus in spe! Vivamus in spe !’” 

This letter did throw me into an exceeding great apprehension 
that my father might fall into the hands of the Queen’s officers at any 
time he should land, and the first news I should hear of him to be 
that he was cast into prison. And as I knew no Catholic priest 
could dwell in England without he did assume a feigned name, and 
mostly so one of his station, and at one time well noted as a gentle- 
man and a recusant, I now never heard of any priest arrested in any 
part of England but I feared it should be him. 


Hubert Rookwood was now more than ever at Mr. Lacy’s house, 


and in his library, for they did both affection the same pursuits, 
albeit with very different abilities; and I was used to transcribe for 
them divers passages from manuscripts and books, taking greater 
pleasure, so to spend time, than to embroider in Kate’s room, the 
compass of whose thoughts became each day more narrow, and her 
manner of talk more tasteless. Hubert seemed not well pleased 
when I told him my father had been ordained abroad. I gathered 
this from a troubled look in his eyes, and an increasing paleness, 
which betokened, to my now observant eyes, emotions which he 
gave not vent to in words at all, or leastways in any that should ex- 
press strong resentment. His silence always frighted me more than 
anger in others. He had acquired a great influence over me, and, 
albeit I was often ill at ease in his company, I ill-brooked his ab- 
sence. He was a zealous Catholic, and did adduce arguments and 
proofs in behalf of his religion with rare ability. Some of his 
writings which I copied at that time had a cogency and clearness in 
their reasons and style, which in my poor judgment betokened a 
singular sharp understanding and ingenuity of learning; but in his 
conversation, and his writings also, was lacking the fervency of spirit, 
the warmth of devout aims, the indifferency to worldly regards, 
which should belong to a truly Christian soul, or else the nobleness 
and freedom of speech which some do possess from natural temper. 
But his attainments were far superior to those of the young men I 
used to see at Mr. Wells’s, and such as gave him an extraordinary 
reputation amongst the persons I was wont to associate with, which 
contributed not a little to the value I did set on his preference, of 


which no proofs were wanting, save an open paying of his addresses - 
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to me, which by reason of his young age and mine, and the poorness 
of his prospects, being but the younger son of a country gentleman, 
was easy of account. He had a great desire for wealth and for all 
kind of greatness, and used to speak of learning as a road to it. 

In the spring of that year, my Lord Surrey left Cambridge, and 
came to live at Howard House with his lady. They were then both 
in their eighteenth years, and a more comely pair could not be seen. 
The years that had passed since she had left London had greatly 
matured her beauty. She was taller of stature than the common 
sort, and very fair and graceful. The Earl was likewise tall, very 
straight, long-visaged, but of a pleasant and noble countenance. I 
could not choose but admire her perfect carriage towards her lord, 
her relatives, and her servants; the good order she established in 
her house; the care she took of her sister’s education, who in two 
years was to be married to Lord William Howard; and her great 
charity to the poor, which she then began to visit herself, and to 
relieve in all sorts of ways, and was wont to say the angels of that 
old house where God had been served by so many prayers and alms 
must needs assist her in her care for those in trouble. My lord 
appeared exceedingly fond of her then. One day when I was visit- 
ing her ladyship, he asked me if I had read the life of that sweet 
holy Queen Elizabeth of Hungary; and as I said I had not met 
with it, he gifted me with a copy fairly printed and well orna- 
mented, which Mr. Martin had left behind him when he went be- 
yond seas, and said : 

“ Mistress Sherwood, see if in this book you find not the likeness 
of a lady. which you mislike not any more than Ido. Beshrew me, 
but I fear I may find some day strange guests in mine house if she 
do copy the pattern herein set down; and so I will e’en send the 
book out of the house, for my lady is too good for me already, and I 
be no fitting husband for a saint, which a very little more of virtue 


should make her.” 


And so he laughing, and she prettily checking his wanton speech, 
and such sweet loving looks and playful words passing between them 
as gladdened my heart to see. 

Some time after, I found one day my Lady Surrey looking some- 
what grave and thoughtful. She greeted me with an affectionate 
kiss, and said, 

“ Ah, sweet Constance, I be glad thou art come; for methinks 
we shall soon leave London.” 

“ So soon ?” I answered. 

“ Not too soon, dear Constance,” she said somewhat sadly. 

I did look wistfully in her sweet face. Methought there was 
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trouble in it, and doubt if she should further speak or not; for she 
rested her head on her hand, and her dark eyes did fix them- 
selves wistfully on mine, as if asking somewhat of me, but what I 
knew not, 

“ Constance,” she said at lagt, “I have no mother, no sister of 
mine own age, no brother, no ghostly father, to speak my mind to. 
Methinks it should not be wrong to unbosom my cares to thee, who, 
albeit young, hast a thoughtful spirit, and, as I have often observed, 
an aptness to give good counsel. And then thou art of that way 
of thinking wherein I was brought up, and though in outward show 
we now do differ, I am not greatly changed therein, as thou well 
knowest.” 

“ Alack!” I cried, “too well I do know it, dear lady; and, 
albeit my tongue is silent thereon, my heart doth grieve to see 
you comfortless of that which is the sole source of true comfort.” 

“’Tis not that troubles me,” she answered, a little impatiently. 
“Thou art unreasonable, Constance. My duty to my lord shapes my 
outward behaviour; but I have weighty cares, nevertheless. Dost 
thou mind that passage in the late duke our father’s letter to his son 
and me ?—that we should live in a lower degree, and out of Lon- 
don and from the court. Methinks a prophetic spirit did move him 
thus to write. My lord has a great heart and a generous temper, 
and loves to spend money in all sorts of ways, profitable and unpro- 
fitable, as I too well observe since we have been in London. And 
the Queen sent him a store of messages by my Lord Essex, and 
others of his friends, that she was surprised not to see him at court; 
and that it was her highness’s pleasure he should wait upon her, and 
she shall show him so much favour as he deserves, and such-like 
inducements.” 

“ And hath my lord been to court ?” I asked. 

“ Yea, he hath been,” she answered, sighing deeply. “ He 
hath been forced to kiss the hand which signed his father’s death- 
warrant, © Constance, it is this which doth so pain me, that her 
majesty should think he hath in his heart no resentment of that 
mishap. She said to my Lady Berkeley some days since, when she 
sued for some favour at her hands, ‘No, no, my Lady Berkeley ; 
you love us not, and never will. You cannot forgive us your 
brother's death.’ Why should her grace think a son hath less 
resentment of a father’s loss than a sister ?” 

Willing to minister comfort to her touching that on which I did, 
nevertheless, but too much consent to her thinking, I said, “ In my 
lord’s case, he must have needs appeared to mislike the Queen and 
her government if he stayed away from court, and his duty to his 
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sovereign compelleth him to render her so much homage as is due 
to her majesty.” 

“ Yea,” cried my lady, “I be of the same mind with thee, 
that if my lord do live in London he is in a manner forced to swim 
with the tide, and God only knoweth into what a flood of troubles he 
may thus be led. But I have prevailed on him to go to Kenning- 
hall, and there to enjoy that retired life his father passionately 
wished him to be contented with. So I do look, if it please God, to 
happy days when we leave this great city, where so many and great 
dangers beset us.” 

“ Have you been to court likewise, dear lady ?” I asked; and 
she answered, 

“No; her majesty doth deny me that privilege which the wife 
of a nobleman should enjoy without so much as the asking for it. 
My Lord Arundel and my Lord Sussex are mad thereon, and swear 
"tis the gipsy’s doing, as they do always title Lord Leicester, and 
a sign of his hatred to my lord. But I be not of their mind; for 
methinks he doth but aid my lord to win the Queen’s favour by the 
slights which are put on his wife, which, if he doth take patiently, 
must needs secure for him such favour as my Lord Leicester should 
wish, if report speak truly, none should enjoy but himself.” 

“ But surely,” I cried, “my lord’s spirit is too noble to stomach 
so mean a treatment of his lady ?” 

A burning blush spread over the countess’s face, and she answered, 

“© Constance, nobility of soul is shaped into action by divers 
motives and influences. And, I pray thee, since his father’s death 
and the loss of his first tutor, who hath my lord had to fashion the 
aims of his eager spirit to a worthy ambition, and teach him virtuous 
contentment with a meaner rank and lower fortunes than his birth 
do entitle him to? He chafes to be degraded, and would fain rise to 
the heights his ancestors occupied ; and, alas! the ladderwhich those 
who beset him—for that they wold climb after him—do ever set 
before his eyes is the Queen’s majesty’s favour. "Tis the breath of 
their nostrils, the perpetual theme of their discourse. Mine ears 
sometimes ache with the sound of their oft-repeated words.” 

Then she broke off her speech for an instant, but soon asked me 
if to consult fortune-tellers was not a sin. 

“ Yea,” I answered, “the Church doth hold it to be unlawful.” 

“ Ah!” she replied, “I would to God my lord had never resorted 
to a person of that sort, which hath filled his mind with an apprehen- 
sion which will work us great evil, if I do mistake not.” 

“ Alas!” I said, “ hath my lord been so deluded ?” 

“« Thou hast heard, I ween,” my lady continued, “of one Dr. Dee, 
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whom the Queen doth greatly favour, and often charge him to cast 
her horoscope. Some time ago my lord was riding with her ma- 
jesty and the most part of her court near unto this learned gen- 
tleman’s house at Mortlake, which her highness, taking notice of, 
she must needs propose to visit him with all her retinue, in order, 
she said, to examine his library and hold conference with him. But 
learning that his wife had been buried only four hours, her majesty 
would not enter, but desired my Lord Leicester to take her down 
from her horse at the church-wall at Mortlake and to fetch the 
doctor unto her, who did bring out for her grace’s inspection his 
magic-glass, of which she and all those with her did see some of the 
properties. Several of the noblemen thereunto present were greatly 
contented and delighted with this cunning witchery, and did agree 
to visit again, in a private manner, this learned man, for to have 
their nativities calculated; and my lord, I grieve to say, went with 
them. And this cheat or wizard, for methinks one or other of those 
names must needs belong to him, predicted to my lord that he should 
be in great danger to be overthrown by a woman. And, I ween, 
good Constance, there was a craft in this most deep and deceptive ; 
for doth it not tend, whichever way it be understood, to draw and 
urge onward my lord to a careful seeking to avoid this danger by a 
diligent serving and waiting on her majesty, if she be the woman 
like to undo him, or else to move him to the thought that his mar- 
riage—as I doubt not many endeavour to insinuate into his mind 
—should be an obstacle to her favour such as must needs mar his 
fortunes? Not that my lord hath breathed so much as one such 
painful word in my hearing, or abated in his kind behaviour; but 
there are others who be not slow to hint so much to myself; and, I 
pray you, shall they not then deal with him in the same manner, 
albeit he is too noble and gentle to let me hear of it? But since that 
day he is often thoughtful when we are alone, and his mind ever run- 
ning on means to propitiate her majesty, and doth send her many 
presents, the value of which should rather mark them as gifts from 
one royal person to another than from a subject to his prince. O 
Constance, I would Kenninghall were a thousand miles from Lon- 
don, and a wild sea to run between it and the court, such as could 
with difficulty be crossed; but ’tis vain wishing; and I thank God 
my lord should be willing to remove there, and so we shall be in 
uiet.” 

7 “ God send it!” I answered; “and that you, my sweet lady, may 
find there all manner of contentment.” Then I asked her ladyship 
if she had tidings of my Lady |’Estrange. ’ 

“ Yea,” she answered; “ excellent good tidings, for that she was 
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a contented wife to a loving husband. Sir. Hammond,” she said, 
“ hath a most imperious temper, and, as I hear, doth not brook the 
least contradiction; so that a woman less mild and affectionate than 
Milicent should not, I ween, live at peace with him. But her sweet 
temper doth move her to such strict condescension to his humours 
that she doth style herself most fortunate in marriage and a singular 
happy wife. Dost mind Master Chaucer's tale of the patient Grizzel, 
which Phil read to me some years back, soon after our first marriage, 
for to give me a lesson on wifely duty, and which I did then write to 

thee the story of 2” : 

“ Yea, well,” I cried; “and that I was so angered at her patience, 
which methought was foolish, yea wicked in its excess, that it did 
throw me into a passion.” 

My lady laughed and said, indeed she thought so too ; but Milicent, 
in her behaviour and the style of her letters, did mind her so much of 
that singular obedient wife, that she did sometimes call her Grizzel 
to herface. “She is now gone to reside with her husband,” she said, 
“at a seat of his not very far from Lynn. "Tis a poor and wild 
district ; and the people, I hear, do resort to her in great numbers for 
assistance in the way of medicine and surgery, and for much help of 
various sorts. She is greatly contented that her husband doth in 
fowise impede her in these charitable duties, but rather the contrary. 
She is a creature of such natural good impulses and compassionate 
spirit that must needs show kindness to all who do come in her 
way.” 

Then my lady questioned me touching Muriel and Mistress Ward, 
and Kate and Polly, who were now both married; and I told her 
Kate had a fair son and Polly a little daughter, like to prove as 
sharp as her mother if her infant vivacity did not belie her. As to 
Muriel and her guide and friend, I told her ladyship that few were 
like to have speech with them, save such as were in so destitute a 
condition that nothing could exceed it. Now that my two elder 
cousins had left home, mine uncle’s house was become a sort of refuge 
for the poor, and an hospital for distressed Catholics. 

“ And thou, Constance,” my lady said, “dost thou not think on 
marriage ?” 

I smiled and answered I did sometimes; but had not yet met 
with any one altogether conformable to my liking. 

“ Not Mr. Hubert Rookwood?” she said smiling; “I have been 
told he haunts Mrs. Lacy’s house, and would fain be admitted as 
Mistress Sherwood’s suitor.” 

“ T will not deny,” I answered, “ but that he doth testify a vast 
regard for me, or that he is a gentleman of such great parts and ex- 
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ceedingly winning speech that a gentlewoman should be flattered to 
be addressed by him; but, dear lady,” I continued, opening my heart 
to her, “albeit I relish greatly his society, mine heart doth not alto- 
gether incline to his suit; and Mr. Congleton hath lately warned me 
to be less free in allowing of his attentions than hath hitherto been 
my wont; for, he said, his means be so scanty, that it behoveth him 
not to think of marriage until his fortunes do improve; and that his 
father would not be competent to make such settlements as should be 
needful in such a case, or without which he should suffer us to marry. 
As Hubert had never opened to me himself thereon in so pointed 
a fashion as to demand an answer from me, I was somewhat surprised 
at mine uncle’s speech ; but I found he had often ministered talk of 
his passion for me—for so he termed it—to Kate and her husband.” 

“ And did it work in thee, sweet one, no regrets,” my lady asked, 
“ that the course of this poor gentleman’s true love should be marred 
by his lack of wealth ?” 

“In truth no, dear lady,” I replied; “ except that I did notice, 
with so much of pain as a good heart must needs feel in the suffer- 
ings of another, that he was both sad and wroth at the change in 
my manner. And indeed I had always seen—and methinks this was 
the reason that my heart inclined not more warmly towards his suit— 
that his affection was of that sort that doth readily breed anger; and 
that if he had occasion to misdoubt a return from me of such-like 
regard as he professed, his looks of love sometimes changed into a 
scowl, or something nearly resembling one. Yet I had a kindness 
towards him, yea more than a kindness, an attachment, which me- 
thinks should have led me to correspond to his affection so far as to 
be willing to marry him, if mine uncle had not forbade me to think on 
it ; but since he hath laid his commands upon me on that point, me- 
thinks I have experienced a freedom of soul and a greater peace than 
I had known for some time past.” 

“Tis well then as it is,” my lady said; and after some further 
discourse we parted that day. 

It had been with me even as I had said to her. My mind had 
been more at ease since the contending would and would not, the 
desire to please Hubert and the fear to be false in so doing, had been 
stayed,—and mostly since he had urged me to entertain him as a 
friend, albeit defended to receive him as a lover. And that peace 
lasted until a day—ay, a day which began like other days with 
no perceptible presentiment of joy or sorrow, the sun shining as 
brightly, and no more, at its rise than on any other morning in June; 
and thunder-clouds towards noon overshadowing its glory not more 
darkly than a storm is wont to do the clear sky it doth invade; nor 
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yet evening smiling again more brightly and peacefully than is 
usually seen when Nature’s commotion is hushed, and the brilliant orb 
of day doth sink to rest in a bed of purple glory; and yet that day did 
herald the greatest joys, presage the greatest anguish, mark the most 
mighty beginnings of most varied endings that can be thought of 
in the life of a creature not altogether untried by sorrow, but on the 
brink of deeper waters than she had yet sounded, on the verge of 
such passages as to have looked forward to had caused her to tremble 
with a twofold resentment of hope and of fear, and to look back to 
doth constrain her to lay down her pen awhile for to crave strength 
to recount the same. 
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Hope for the Prisoner. 


Iv circles where philanthropists congregate or gain a hearing, the 
question of the comparative merits of the English and Irish convict 
systems is sure, from time to time, to come under discussion. Many 
books, and pamphlets innumerable, embody opinions of every shade 
and of various worth; there is no end of theorising on the subject. 
Common-sense, however, and the best part of the press are on the 
side of the principles avowed and the practice carried out in the 
sister island, and public opinion has very naturally and properly 
been enlisted on the same side by the clinching argument of success. 
The English system has been tried on an extensive scale and for a 
considerable period, yet adult crime has not been lessened, and the 
number of re-committals reaches an average of ninety per cent; while 
in Ireland, where another mode of punishment and reformation pre- 
vails, crime has sensibly decreased, and re-committals do not exceed 
ten per cent. Our object is not to enter into the controversy. We 
have reason to believe that many of our readers have had their 
attention vividly drawn to the results of the Irish system in certain 
departments of convict management; that not a few would heartily 
desire to see some modification of the plan adopted on this side too; 
and that it has entered into the mind of thoughtful persons to inquire 
whether in England also there might not, in the case of Catholic 
female convicts, be something done, while they are still under the 
grasp of the law, to save them, body and soul, and send them forth, 
after their sentence of penal servitude shall have expired, changed in 
heart, with some semblance of a “ character,” and with a safe career 
marked out before them. Those whose sympathies are most readily 
engaged in behalf of the lost sheep—a weakness they need not blush 
to ayow, since it is shared by the angels of heaven—will perhaps read 
with interest the following sketch of the treatment and discipline 
found to answer so well in the prisons and refuges of Ireland. We 
will devote our attention, for special reasons, principally to female 
convicts, beginning, however, with a few words on general principles. 

Our colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, having 
refused to be any longer burthened with the hordes of convicted 
felons we had been in the habit of transporting thither out of our 
own way, it became, as our readers may remember, “ necessary to 
provide for the custody of our convicts at home.” 
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Transportation ceased in 1853. The Irish convicts had been 
in a far more deplorable condition than the same class in Eng- 
land, and were proportionately in bad odour with the prison au- 
thorities to whose care they were confided in a foreign land; and 
who in their reports to government stated that, in consequence of 
long imprisonment, low diet and bad training, they were reduced to 
such a condition as to necessitate their being subjected to a special 
course of preparatory discipline before they could be allowed to fall 
into the ordinary routine of prison-life. Moreover, the Irish pri- 
soners, they said, exhibited a per-centage of prison-crime far in 
excess of their English fellows. A commission was appointed to 
inquire into the state of the prisons in Ireland. Captain (now Sir) 
Walter Crofton, one of the commissioners, quoted in his report the 
opinion expressed by the Select Committee of 1850, to the effect that 
the majority even of convicted criminals can be reformed; confirming 
it with strong arguments drawn from his own experience, and sug- 
gesting the adoption of a system of prison discipline which would, in 
his opinion, effect the change which it had become so necessary to 
effect. Two principles were mainly relied on for this reformatory 
operation; the one required that each prisoner should be thoroughly 
“ individualised,” and not dealt with mechanically or merely as one 
of a crowd; the other laid it down that reformatory treatment, 
having been carried on in ‘the prison, the good dispositions of the 
prisoner should be fully tested in a new mode before his final libera- 
tion. Government wisely yielded to Sir W. Crofton’s instances; 
the late Earl of Carlisle, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, entered 
warmly into the plan; and an Act was passed (17 & 18 Vict. ec. 76) 
for the regulation of the convict system of Ireland, confiding the 
general direction and intrusting ample powers to the Viceroy. A 
Board of Directors was forthwith appointed, consisting of Mr. John 
Lentaigne, Captain Whitty, with Sir W. Crofton as chairman.* 


* The Board has, within the last two years, been reconstituted. Sir W. 
Crofton has been obliged by failing health to retire from the post he filled 
with so much distinction. Mr. John Lentaigne, to whom the convict system 
owed more of its success than the public are ever likely to know, and to 
whom his fellow Catholics are immeasurably indebted, has been called to 
fill the onerous office of Inspector-General of Prisons. Captain Whitty, we 
are glad to say, still retains the position for which he has proved himself so 
thoroughly qualified, and with him is now associated Mr, Patrick Joseph 
Murray, who is likewise Inspector of Reformatories, The last-named gen- 
tleman, long before Government secured his official services, had devoted 
time, talent, and untiring energy to the promotion of the cause, which indeed 
owes much of its success and favour with the public to his personal influence 
and his pen, The reformatory movement in Ireland was, in a great measure, 
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Thereupon, late in the year 1854, began the vigorous but necessarily 
gradual development of the principles laid down. The Government 
prisons were put under new and strict regulations. Juvenile offenders 
were separated from old criminals; a general rule of school-instruc- 
tion was enforced; suitable chapel accommodation provided; the 
prison staff reorganised. The second report of the Directors (for 
1855) notes already manifest improvement in many particulars, and 
announces the establishment of intermediate prisons in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin and Cork. And so on through every year up 
to the present, proofs accumulated and testimony poured in on every 
side of the success of a system which was wise in forethought, ad- 
mirably suited to the nature of the people with whom it had to deal, 
and carried out with rare firmness, intelligence, and perseverance. 
As far as we can do so in a few words, we give an outline of the 
stages through which the Irish convict passes from his first incarce- 
ration to his ultimate release, condensing for a page or so from a 
valuable little hand-book which lies before us.* 

Separate confinement in a cell of Mountjoy Prison is the first 
stage, which lasts eight or nine months, according to the conduct of 
the prisoner, and is rendered strictly penal by a very reduced dietary 
the first half of the period, and by the absence of interesting employ- 
ment during the first three months. At the end of eight or nine 
months the convict is moved to another of the penal establish- 
ments, to be employed as a tradesman or labourer. The peculiar 
feature of the second stage is the institution of marks, to govern the 
classification. There are different classes to be attained in the second 
stage; and a certain number of marks are required to be obtained by 
the convict before he can be promoted from one class to another. 
There are four classes in the second stage, culminating in the A or 
advanced class. Misconduct causes reduction, suspension, or the loss 
of marks. When the convict attains the A class, he is employed 
(although still in the second stage of his detention) on special works, 
and kept apart from the other convicts. His school instruction and 
lectures take place in the evening. It will be intelligible that the 
most successful in combating self, and in climbing the ladder of self- 
control and industry, will the soonest obtain the required number of 
marks, and reach the jail to which they lead, viz. the intermediate 
prisons, which represent the third stage of the convict’s progress. In 


his special work, To English philanthropists he is best known as Editor of 
the Zrish Quarterly Review ; a publication in which questions of reformatory 
and prison discipline were constantly and ably treated. 

* A Brief Description of the Irish Convict System. By Captain Walter 
Crofton, C.B, London: Emily Faithfull & Co, 1862, 
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e ' this stage there are no marks. The result of the self-discipline ef- 
fected by their attainment is here to be tested, before the liberation 
of the convict. “ Individualisation” is the ruling principle in these 
establishments. The training and the position of the convict are 
made as natural as is possible; no more restraint being exercised 
: over him than would be necessary to maintain order in any well- 
regulated establishment. The officers in charge are few, and un- 
armed. At Lusk Common, near Dublin, the convicts have been 
employed in the reclamation of the land during the last eight years ; 
and a visitor would not perceive any difference in the dress and lo- 
cation of the convicts from that of ordinary labourers employed on 
a7 large works. Here the object is to show to the convict that he is 
; trusted, and that he gets credit for the amendment he has illustrated 
by his marks, and to prove to the public that on his discharge he 
may be safely employed. From the intermediate prison the convict 
is liberated on license; but the conditions on which he holds his 
| ticket of license are very stringent. He must report himself to the 
constabulary station of his locality on his arrival in the district, and 
: subsequently on the first of each month. He must not change his 
locality without giving notice to his constabulary station. An in- 
fringement of these rules will be sufficient to entail a revocation of 
his license. Return to a life of crime is thus made difficult to the 4° 
convict. 
Experience has amply justified the wisdom of the directors in 
adopting and carrying out the system thus imperfectly explained. 
» In the seventh report of the directors we find that up to that time 
1462 prisoners had been discharged on license, and that less than 
7 per cent of these licenses had been revoked, 30 of them having 
been revoked for irregularities not criminal. The eighth report states 
that “since the establishment of intermediate prisons, upwards of six 
years since, only ten per cent of all classes of convicts liberated from 
the Government prisons since that time have returned to them.” 
The routine of prison life and the reformatory discipline applied 
are, in the case of the female convicts, mainly the same as the male 
_ prisoners are subjected to. Certain modifications, rendered necessary 
= by the differences of number, prison accommodation, and facilities for 
a disposing of discharged prisoners, have been introduced; leaving, 
ce however, the great principles of “ individualisation,” successive stages, 
a marks, badges, and careful preparation for a new and good start in 
: life on the restoration of liberty, to work with unimpeded, if not 
still greater force. The directors of convict prisons found the pro- 
a portion of female criminals very large; a circumstance to be traced, 
j in their opinion, to the deplorable want of industrial employment in 
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the country; which view we find corroborated by the statistics of 
crime in 1858, which show that the offences for which women were 
convicted were, in two cases out of every three, simple larceny, with- 
out violence; and further confirmed by the fact that the majority are 
not fallen women. Sore distress drove them to the commission of 
offences against property; they did not, as is generally the case in 
other countries, prefer what we understand by the wages of sin. 
Among the prisoners, nevertheless, are to be found a considerable 
number of habitual criminals, and some bad workhouse cases. Thirty 
years appears to be the average age of the women undergoing sen- 
tence of penal servitude, one-third of the entire number being from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age. Younger women appear to be 
harder to manage than those more advanced in years. Probably 
the wildness and inexperience of youthful offenders make them less 
amenable to the strangeness of strict discipline ; while the class known 
as habitual criminals afford very often, as we have heard, examples of 
what are called “ good prisoners.” Generally speaking, we may infer 
that these women are characterised by the impulsiveness, instability, 
and weakness of ill-disciplined natures, and form a type of humanity as 
difficult to be formed to steady good purpose, as those in whom pro- 
clivity to vice is more decided. Add to this that it is far more easy 
to convince a man that he may, after falling into crime, by amend- 
ment and exertion, regain his position, and make his way in the 
world, than to persuade a woman who has undergone conviction in a 
public court, that there may yet be hope for her, and that steady 
application, submission to rule, and thorough amendment will ensure 
her a good chance in a new and better way. Reformation, as a rule, 
is more successful in the case of men than of women. 

Having made these observations with regard to the material to 
be dealt with, we will now sketch the course of punishment and re- 
formation pursued in the female prison. This will be best done in 
the words of Captain Crofton, when examined before the Parliamen- 
tary Committee of 1863. ‘The female convicts are first of all sent 
to Mountjoy Prison, in Dublin, the only female prison that we have. 
All classes of convicts are there kept four months in strict separation ; 
that is what is called the probationary stage. They are moved into 
the third class, upon the same principle as the men, for two months. 
If a woman conducts herself well in the third class, she is moved into 
the second, and retained there for six months; if she obtains the ne- 
cessary number of marks, she is removed into the first; and in the 
same way afterwards to the advanced class. A woman, when she is 
in the third class, is kept in her cell the same as if in probation, 
merely receiving 1d. a week gratuity. When she comes into the 
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second class, she has her cell-door open for one-half of the day; 
when she gets into the first class, those sleeping separately work in 
association in a room; when in the advanced class, they are put to- 
gether in a room, and kept by themselves in another part of the 
building, and employed on special works, such as in the laundry and 
works about the prison. There is another class, a class for the re- 
fuge; it is called the refuge class, and those in that class are kept 
by themselves, so that each class is subdivided, and located as far as 
possible by themselves.” The essential difference, therefore, is that 
the women are not transferred to any other establishment while un- 
dergoing strictly reformatory action; the different stages are accom- 
plished in the subdivisions of the same building. Neither does the 
article of diet vary as in the men’s prison, according to classification 
in different stages; there being no work of excessive labour imposed 
on the women. Strict separation is not enforced for so long a period 
on female convicts; the term in their case does not exceed four 
months; but in the second and third class they do not associate 
in work as the men do. 

Few travellers from any land whose thoughts have ever been 
directed to the consideration of questions of punishment and refor- 
mation, fail to visit the Mountjoy Female Convict Prison, when 
they find themselves withisi a journey of a day or so from Dublin. 
Such a visit is sure to make a profound impression. The first thing 
that strikes the visitor is the efficiency and evident moral and in- 
tellectual superiority of the superintendence. There are no male 
wardens nearer than the outer gate of the enclosure; a large staff of 
matrons and teachers, under the control of the superintendent, Mrs. 
Lidwell, keep order within the building, and carry out in every detail 
the spirit and system of the originators. It is apparent at a glance 
that Mrs. Lidwell is the controlling genius of the place, and pos- 
sesses all the influence which superior endowments of mind and in- 
tellect, considerable cultivation, a kind heart, and the manners and 
bearing of a lady, enable the possessor to exercise for good over a 
household or an institution. Many times we have admired the order 
and propriety which prevail in this prison-house, and have thought 
that no description can give a fair idea of the working of the system, 
at least till one has seen the third and second-class women in their 
cells, the advanced class in a certain sense at large in the laundry, 
kitchen, and other departments of the establishment, and the women 
in numerous bands associated together in the school and in the work- 
room. Probably the visitor’s conclusions will combine an earnest 
wish that the managers of other public institutions which have 
poverty and not crime to deal with, will before long learn to act on 
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the same enlightened principles of government and discipline; and 
a heartfelt gratification at finding a great undertaking thus in the 
course of happy accomplishment. School instruction has always 
been found to have a beneficial effect on the women; and when 
we see among the groups of livelier subjects hard stolid faces, and 
not unfrequently gray heads, the inference is inevitable, that if these 
poor creatures cannot be expected to make great advance even in the 
rudiments of learning, they at least acquire habits of order and atten- 
tion, have their time well employed, and their minds taken off from 
unprofitable reverie and dangerous retrospection. The system of 
marks and badges tells well on the women. If a prisoner lose a 
mark, she will show the liveliest anxiety in inquiring the cause and 
consequence of the default. Once come to the advanced class, the 
women receive no more marks for good conduct, a badge worked in 
distinct characters on the sleeve notes at once their exact progress 
and position. They are proud of the figures and letters which de- 
note their proficiency. 

Religious instruction, constant and complete, is afforded the 
prisoners at every stage. A Protestant and a Presbyterian chaplain 
are appointed to minister to such of their flock as may unhappily be 
found in detention within the walls, each having a separate chapel ; 
while the Catholics, numbering over 400 generally, have for their 
special use a large chapel suitably fitted up, and are looked after by 
two zealous priests. Mass is celebrated twice on every Sunday and 
holiday, and instruction given in each Mass. On days of special 
devotion, and on every Wednesday and Friday, the Holy Sacrifice is 
likewise offered up. Three times a week the prisoners are assembled 
for catechetical instruction. Confessions are heard on all Fridays 
and Saturdays; and the sick in hospital, and the refractory prisoners 
confined in the penal cells, receive all the spiritual help which their 
exceptional condition may require. Add to this the frequent visits 
of the Protestant ladies to their co-religionists, and of the Sisters of 
Mercy to their fellow Catholics. The prisoners are assembled, ac- 
cording to arrangement, from the different classes, and instructed by 
these pious ladies in a room set apart for the purpose; the condition 
being that the prison-officers shall not be present during these inter- 
views.* Obviously, religion being thus brought to bear upon these 


* Referring to the admission of lady visitors to prisons, M. Van der 
Brugghen says: “ L’exemple de la prison de Mountjoy est 14 pour prouver que 
cet arrangement peut se faire sans difficulté. J’insiste beaucoup sur ce point, 
car s’il est bien certain que ce ne sont que les principes chrétiens qui puissent 
former la base de toute réforme morale sérieuse dans les prisons, il ne faut 
pas oublier que c’est de leur mise en ceuvre par l'amour et le dévouement, 
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unfortunate, and perhaps hitherto grossly ignorant, creatures, the 
amendment of a vast number is thereby achieved. Government and 
the Protestant members of the board of directors understood the 
nature of the people who came under their jurisdiction; recognised 
the means through which they could be really reformed; and without 
suffering their true insight to be warped by sectarian prejudices, or 
distorted by any insane desire to proselytise, wisely allowed full play 
to the influences of religion on the hitherto unenlightened or obdurate 
heart. 

Having said thus much in explanation of the general routine of 
Trish convict-prison life, we come now to the subject of the refuges, 
or the intermediate state through which women who have given 
proof of solid amendment while subject to the strict rule of the 
convict-dépot pass, under altered and favourable circumstances, 
before dropping once more into the general life of the community. 
Very early in the history we are relating, the directors became aware 
that peculiar and serious difficulties opposed this drafting of convicted 
women into the midst of a population of average virtue, indisposed 
to absorb them. M. de Holtzendorff, in his work on the Irish convict 
system, very truly remarks, that the obstacles to be overcome with re- 
gard to females is greater than with regard to males, because the sphere 
of action for female employment is much more limited, the wages 
considerably less, and the temptations to an immoral course of life 
much more powerful; while, again, the aversion of the public to give 
employment to discharged female convicts is twice as strong as with 
regard to men, because, in the great majority of cases, female crimi- 
nals will be regarded as women of abandoned character, and also 
because female servants come in closer connection with the domestic 
concerns and every-day life of the family.* In the second report 
of the Directors of Convict-Prisons, the question of these difficulties 
is minutely entered into, and the means of lessening or overcoming 
them fully discussed. Transportation was no longer available as a 
safety-valve, and in Ireland there was not the resource which Patron- 
age Societies in some countries, and Discharged Prisoners’ Aid So- 
cieties in England, afford in procuring friends and employment for 
women who have undergone the sentence of the law. Moreover, as 
the Directors truly observe, “in the treatment of criminals, when the 


qui savent trouver le chemin du cceur, que ces principes tirent toute leur 
force.” —Etudes sur le Systeme Pénitentiaire Irlandais, Par M. Van der 
Brugghen, Ancien Ministre de la Justice des Pays Bas, p. 140. Berlin, 
1855. 

* See the English translation of this interesting work, pp. 158-60. W. 
B. Kelly, Dublin, 1860, 
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primary object of punishment is accomplished, and reformation is 
presumed to be effected, the means are -still required of testing that 
reformation, and of affording the former delinquents the necessary 
opportunity of showing their fitness to be restored to society.” The 
means most likely to effect this appeared to be the drafting of the 
women of the advanced class into refuges, under the care of benevo- 
lent societies or individuals; and in pursuance of this conviction the 
directors proposed to the Irish Government that “convicts whose 
conduct has been exemplary should be drafted into existing private 
institutions willing to receive them, where the disposition of each 
inmate would be studied, and from which the certificate of character 
founded on that study, together with recommendations, would then 
be considered sufficiently satisfactory to obtain her employment; the 
prisoners, in all such institutions, should be under the general super- 
vision and inspection of the Convict Directors. .. . In order to carry 
out this plan, a certain number of exemplary convicts should be 
selected from the government prisons, at periods varying according 
to circumstances, previous to the time when in the usual course they 
would become eligible for discharge, and be sent to such private 
establishments, and not released therefrom under, at least, three 
months; and not then unless immediate and proper employment 
should offer; excepting, however, cases where prisoners become regu- 
larly entitled to their discharge, from having completed their sen- 
tence; and special cases to be determined upon by the Directors, and 
sanctioned by the executive. Should, however, a prisoner miscon- 
duct herself, she would be liable to re-committal to the convict- 
dépét to undergo her original sentence.” 

The carrying-out of this plan, it is evident, would confer on well- 
disposed women a benefit not unlike that which the Intermediate 
Prisons secure to male convicts. So important did this supple- 
mentary stage appear to Captain Crofton, that he gave it as his 
opinion, when examined before the Parliamentary Committee of 
1863, that without the refuges the system, as far as the women are 
concerned, would fall completely to the ground. Fortunately the 
directors, in their wise and noble efforts for the reformation of the 
poor sinners committed to their care, were not left without the 
sympathy and help of other good Christians out of the immediate 
circle of prison interests. In the following year (third report) the 
directors state that, after considerable delay and difficulty, owing to 
the already over-crowded state of the charitable institutions of the 
country, they found themselves kindly seconded in their views by 
the lady. patronesses of the Protestant Refuges on Harcourt Road, 
Dublin, and Black-Rock Road, Cork; and by the Sisters of the 
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Refuge of Mercy, Golden Bridge, into whose truly charitable asylums 
no less than 52 women had been drafted during the year. Nay 
more; 30 of these had been already absorbed into the community; 
some engaged as servants in respectable families; some reconciled 
to their friends (if respectable) through the exertions of the lady 
managers. In no case had there been any complaint made of the 
conduct of the women so placed. The residence of each was known 
to the managers, and a constant communication kept up between 
them and the managers of the refuges. The trial, so far, was 
successful; though a long list of former convictions stood against 
some for whom a fair prospect was thus opened; and the directors 
had reason to look forward with hope to the realisation of their 
fondest expectations with regard to the complete reformation and 
subsequent disposal of a very large number of female convicts. 
Perhaps no greater proof could be given of the singular adapt- 
ability of the Order of Mercy, as the institute is carried out in 
Treland, to the wants and condition of the age, than the instance 
we have just cited. The Superioress for the time being, when the 
proposal was made to her to receive women—almost, we believe, on a 
few days’ notice—from the Convict Prison, entered into the views 
of the directors with a promptness and courage we may well wonder 
at, considering the newness of the scheme, the unpromising nature 
of the subjects committed to her care, and the serious risk incurred. 
Regarding pecuniary questions, no special anxiety need have arisen. 
Government insured payment of 7s. a-week for each woman, 2s. of 
which were to be put by to form a fund for her use on release: her 
work was certain to produce some profit. There seemed a likeli- 
hood, however, that additions should be made to the old establish- 
ment, or that new structures should be raised. In the internal 
arrangement of the establishment, planned for quite other uses, and 
in the perfectly open and unprotected situation of the house and 
grounds, the great risk and inconvenience would seem to lie. Golden 
Bridge (as the Refuge is familiarly called) had much more the look 
of a quiet farm than the aspect of a convent or institution. A small 
iron gate led into a lawn of no great extent, on which sheep and 
cattle were grazing when we first visited the place, and through 
which some few of the women were passing and repassing, in pur- 
suance of their various employments. We doubt if a regular boundary- 
wall existed; if so, the barrier between the Refuge and the outer 
world was by no means obtrusive. Situated a short distance outside 
the city boundaries, Golden Bridge, though standing in the midst of 
fields, caimot boast much of country retirement. Kilmainham village 
and jail are not far off: a considerable and by no means prosperous 
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population are located in the immediate neighbourhood ; and right 
opposite the convent-gate is a large military barrack. There was little 
of the demureness of a conventual building about the house itself, 
which more than any thing else resembled a gentleman’s residence of 
no pretension. The dormitory of the women, the laundry, and work- 
room, were temporary arrangements of lofts and sheds. Altogether 
there was an open-air free look about the place which could not but 
have, we thought, a favourable effect on the women lately removed 
from the shadow of the prison-walls. Indeed this view was con- 
firmed at a later period by the remark of the four justices who not 
long ago visited the Golden-Bridge and Heytesbury-Street Refuges. 
The commissioners observed that the fact of the women transferred 
to the latter establishment being found on removal more difficult to 
manage than those sent to the former was attributable to the simple 
fact that Heytesbury-Street Refuge is situated within the enclosure 
of an old prison, whereas Golden Bridge stands in the midst of a 
cheerfal landscape. 

Let us now note, at the risk of some slight repetition, how it is the 
women get from Mountjoy to Golden Bridge, and in what proportion 
to length of sentence their prison time, in virtue of good conduct, is 
shortened. A woman sentenced to any period of penal servitude, 
before the 25th of last July, when the Penal-Servitude Act of last 
session received the royal assent, would be in Mountjoy Prison for 
four months in probation, two months in the third class, six months 
in the second class, and twelve months in the first class. Having 
completed her time in the first class, she would then be in the A, 
or advanced class; her time called Al, A2, A383, and so on, the 
figures showing the number of months she has been in the class: 
no prisoner can get to a Refuge except through the A class. This 
will explain the table on p. 44. 

We understand that the Penal-Servitude Act of last session will 
make little, if any, change in the mode of getting to the refuge. 
The managers are free to reject such cases as they may deem un- 
suitable for admission. The Lady Superior of Golden Bridge, Mrs. 
Kirwan—we use her name without hesitation, for it is nearly as well 
known to all who have studied the practical working of the Irish 
convict system as that of Sir Walter Crofton, or the late Lord 
Carlisle—received but a limited number in the first instance, and up 
to 1861 took none but strong healthy women for whom work could 
be found on the premises. There was no room to classify, or employ 
any others. Finding, however, that this had a bad effect on the 
women in the prison, Mrs. Kirwan resolved to give up a very good 
reformatory school which, at the request of Sir Walter Crofton, 
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she had established for girls supposed to be of a class who would not 
be taken by others. Room would thus be made for the reception of 
a larger number from Mountjoy; greater attention could be given 
to them; and the establishment would be rid of a class not really 
suited to an institution such as that of Golden Bridge. Four out of 
every five of these girls were fitter for a Magdalen Asylum or a 
convict-prison; and the strict discipline necessary for the good govern- 
ment of these youthful offenders interfered with the thorough keep- 
ing in hand of the older women. ‘“ How,” said Mrs. Kirwan to a 
friend, “can I punish these girls, when I tell the women that punish- 
ment is of no use unless the belief in its justice is in one’s own heart ? 
If I punished these, the women will think there would be injustice 
done them; and so on.” To the reformatory under the care of the 
Sisters of St. Louis at Monaghan, therefore, and to that of High 
Park, the establishment of the Order of Our Lady of Refuge, the 
javeniles were sent; and Mrs. Kirwan was enabled to take from the 
prison a considerable number of women not strictly able-bodied or 
calculated for rough farm or laundry work, but quite capable of 
undertaking remunerative employment such a needlework, household 
service, and of getting through the recognised amount of industrial 
work in one shape or another. Women having illegitimate children, 
and these being with them in prison, were not at first taken into 
the refuge. This is no Jonger the case; women and children are 
now eligible to the refuge, and the privilege is found to operate as 
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"a great incentive to good conduct on the part of the women while in 
prison. The exception is in the case of male children; these are not 
taken into the refuge, but are placed in the workhouse till the final 
liberation of the mother. Children under two years of age, we 
should inform our readers, are taken into the prison when the mother 
has been sentenced to penal servitude. Many children are born 
within the precincts of the jail. At the present time, to the 514 
female convicts in Mountjoy, there are 37 children, more than half 
of whom have been born in the jail. The infant school at Mount- 
joy, with its special teacher and monitress, is one of the sights of the 
place. Children over two years of age are, when the mother is con- 
victed, sent to the workhouse of the Union to which she belongs, 
When her sentence has expired, if her conduct has been good in the 
prison, instances are known of the guardians giving a suit of clothes 
to a boy and paying his fare to Dublin, so that mother and child may 
emigrate, or go elsewhere together. 

Thus set free of the prison-gates, the women discharged on ticket 
of license find themselves transferred from the jailer’s rule to a ”/ 
discipline far gentler, yet in the main as strict. When come to 
the refuge, they are told by the directors they are not to expect to 
find wardens and matrons continually going after them. They must 
look to themselves henceforth ; if well-conducted, docile, and indus- 
trious, they will get a new start in life under favourable auspices; if \ 
guilty of any misconduct while in the refuge, they shall be sent 
back on the instant to the prison, there to complete the full ‘measure 
of their original sentence. Instead of a numerous staff of matrons and 
teachers, there are none now to command or direct but the Rev. Mother, 
and the few Sisters of the Community. Respect is naturally inspired 
by the state and station of their pious guardians; affection is easily 
won where Christian charity and devotion are so manifest; “‘ Mother 
Magdalen” can find a way to the poor sinner’s heart which the most _— 
experienced matron might seek in vain. The golden links of reli- _ 
gious sympathy draw sinner to saint in a manner which no mere 
intellectual or even moral agency could hope to effect; and these 
influences are brought to bear upon the released convict just at the 
moment when they can most subtilly and most powerfully effect 
practical results. Moreover, the fact of their superiors not being 
paid to mind them, greatly enhances their power to govérn them. 

Mrs. Kirwan, passing by one day, observed a woman idling over a 
nightcap which she had been desired to make, and said to her, : 
“ Why don’t you do your work?” Prisoner sullenly replied, “I \ J 
won't.” Whereupon Rev. Mother said, “ Oh, indeed, now you will; ! 
and when I am coming back, you will have your work done as far as 
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you can.” Returning later, Mrs. Kirwan remarked that she was 
steadily completing her task. “Are you doing your work?” she 
asked. The woman answered, “Iam, ma’am.” “Why, then, did you 
give such an answer this morning?” “Sure, ma’am, I was vexed; 
but when you said I'd have it done, I thought it wasn’t much 
matter to you whether I did it or not, except to please you.” 

In the fifth annual report of the directors (for 1858) we find 
that since the institution of these refuges, 208 women were trans- 
ferred to Golden Bridge. The return is as follows: 129 have left, 
and 79 remain in the Refuge. The 129 discharged were thus dis- 
posed of : emigrated, 40; sent to situations in this country, 27; 
returned to their husbands and families, 20; returned to parents and 
friends, 24 (6 of these are likely to relapse); 5 to Magdalen Asylum; 
married, 3; sent back to prison, 9; escaped, 1: total, 129. Refer- 
ring to this return, and to the no less gratifying one furnished by 
the zealous managers of the much smaller Protestant refuges, the 
Directors observe that the results far exceeded what they ever anti- 
cipated. “ By means of” individualisation “a large number of women, 
far advanced in criminal courses, have been thus returned to the 
community to lead honest and industrious lives; when at liberty a 
protecting hand has still been with them, the weak have been sup- 
ported, the over-confident cautioned. Any praise we could bestow 
on the ladies who are accomplishing this great work would, in com- 
parison to their labour and self-denying devotion, be indeed but 
feeble. It is, however, a work in which a nation may well glory. 
Undeterred by rough and repulsive manners, the stamp of wicked 
courses strongly marked in the countenance of the many, these hourly 
labours are carried on—these struggles with ill-regulated and aban- 
doned minds—each evil propensity combated again and again, until 
replaced by other and purer desires, ultimately to restore to the many 
that self-respect, without which the future career of a woman must, 
indeed, be a hopeless one.” 

Advantages of no ordinary kind enabled the Sisters of Mercy to 
carry out their noble object in the minutest details. Throughout the 
country they were able to obtain information of the friends and rela- 
tives of the women by means of the different houses of the Order, and 
to exercise in the same way a supervision over them when finally 
released, while in the case of emigrants much of the usual diffi- 
culties and risks were removed by the facility of sending them out 
to the care of the Sisterhoods established in other lands. As might 
be expected, the establishment of refuges was found to have pro- 
duced a manifest improvement in the prisons. The chaplain remarks 
that it would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of the re- 
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fuge, the hope of admission into which works so effectually on the 
prisoners; they are nervously afraid lest by some trivial fault they 
might be debarred from its benefits. And so, year after year, we 
trace through the reports the same expressions of happy success, 
the same wonderful statistics. In the last report, which is now 
before us, we find complimentary reference to the valuable benefit 
which the prisoners derive from the frequent visits of the Protestant 
and Catholic ladies; and the fact is also simply stated that “the 
numbers transferred to Golden-Bridge and Heytesbury-Street Re- 
fuges have been larger than in the previous year.” 

Through the great kindness of the Directors we are enabled to lay 
before our readers the following interesting and hitherto unpublished 
return : 

Numbers sent to Refuges in each of the following years. 


Catholic. Protestant. Total. 
1856. oes 43 8 51 
1857. coe 41 eee 5 eee 46 
1858. eee 9 eee 113 
1859. eve 81 eve 14 95 
1860. vee 62 eee 11 cee 73 
1861. eee 55 8 63 
1862, eee 45 eee 4 oes 49 
1863. eee 54 ove 9 ets 63 
485 68 553 
Of the above there were re-convicted on discharge : 
Catholic. Protestant. Total. 

1856. 0 0 0 
1857. 0 eee 0 0 
1858. eee 0 eee 1 1 
1859. eee 5 eee 0 5 
1860. o0e 8 2 10 
1861. eee 13 2 15 
1862. vee 12 eee 0 12 
1863. eee 14 cee 0 14 
52 5 57 


Very imperfect as the foregoing sketch undoubtedly is, earnest 
minds whose consideration has been directed to the unhappy con- 
dition of Catholic women in English prisons may nevertheless find a 
stimulus in the simple narrative, and encouragement to labour perse- 
veringly to obtain the necessary sanction from Government, and to 
establish some second Golden Bridge for the perilous transit from 
the prison-fortress to the wild liberty of the great world. Systems 
and plans, no matter how well devised, will not in such a case as this 
accomplish every thing. As the “ individualisation” of the prisoners 
is one of the great principles relied on for their amelioration, so we 
may safely say that, in the individual character and capacity of those 
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B) under whose control they are placed, lies the real secret of success. 
{ The Irish convict system has been not only wisely devised, but car- 
ried out with a singular amount of energy, self-devotion, and enthu- 
siasm. Lord Carlisle, the representative of government, was a stanch 
supporter of the reformatory movement; the Directors were clear- 
headed, large-hearted men, ready to enter into every particular case 
as if it were the all-important one. So rarely-gifted a woman as the 
Lady Superior of Golden Bridge is not often found even in com- 
munities of well-born, educated women, who devote themselves to the 
service of God in the poor, the suffering, and the erring. Into 
the subordinates the spirit which actuated the chiefs has been largely 
infused. A distinguished foreigner, M. de Holtzendorff, was singu- 
larly struck by the intelligence of the aim and motives of the system ‘ 
manifested by the employés, and the lively interest with which they 
devoted themselves to the accomplishment of their different duties, 
affording, he said, a remarkable contrast to the rigidity and dulness 
of such subalterns‘in his own country. 

To those who now dream of accomplishing in England something 
like what has been effected in the sister isle, we say: The way has 
been prepared, a great example set. Earnest effort and determined 
will can accomplish great things. Vouloir et savoir, c'est pouvoir. 
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Volunteers of. 1802 in Action. 


TatmeEpee, who is in the same department as myself at the Board of 
Trade, was a volunteer during the whole of the stirring times at the 
close of the last and beginning of the present century. Talmedge 
is too old to volunteer now, and not that only, but too fat and puffy. 
There is probably a great deal, therefore, of the old story of the 
“Fox and the Grapes” in the disparagement he likes to indulge 
in of us riflemen of the nineteenth century. Watkins, and Middle- 
hurst, and I, and the rest of our fellows of the Civil-Service Rifles, 
have had to stand no end of ridicule and chaffing from Talmedge. 
Time seems to have no effect in blunting the edge of his sarcasm. 
We have lived down the gibes of the street-boys; it is years now 
since the impudent query, “‘ Who shot the dog?” has greeted me as 
I walked to drill: but Talmedge is inexorably and unchangeably 
bitter. His bachelor establishment is conducted on principles of 
profuse hospitality, and his Madeira first-rate, or his freedom of lan- 
guage would be more than mortal rifleman could endure. Volun- 
teering is usually Talmedge’s topic over the second bottle; and who 
could be angry with so good-hearted a fellow, however much he 
glorifies the volunteers of the past, at the expense of those of the 
present ? 

“There’s a want of heart in it, sirs—a want of reality—that’s 
what I say,” he remarked a few evenings ago to a little party of us 
assembled at his snug crib at Hendon; “ you'll never make me be- 
lieve different. What Middlehurst says is quite right. The thing’s 
very well—very well indeed,—and I daresay has had its effect in 
favour of peace. But only think of you fellows by the side of us 
men of 1802! Everybody turned out then; and everybody that 
turned out meant fighting,—there was no mistake about it! It was: 
* not a question then of braid and buttons and tailoring; nor yet of 
drill as a change from rowing and cricket. No; what we meant, 
every man, was determined resistance to invasion, which, mind you, 
we were just as confident of in our own minds as that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. There lay the flotilla of gun-boats and transports 
collected over there at Brest to carry ‘the mounseers,’ as we called 
’em; and here were we, ready—ay, positively anxious—for ’em to 
come. This is the sort of popular literature we had to excite us,” he 
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added, as he reached from a shelf of his bookcase a folio volume con- 
taining a collection of the broad-sheets of the day. “This is a regular 
orthodox document, as you'll see, for it’s ‘Printed at the sign of 
the Bible, Crown, and Constitution, 32 Cornhill.’ Let me read you 
one stanza of its poetry as a specimen: 


‘They've formed a plan—that’s if they can— 
To chain us two and two, sirs ; 

And Gallia’s cock from Cherbourg’s rock 
Keep’s crying ‘ Doodle-doo,’ sirs. 

But Johnny Bull will have a pull, 
And put them in a flurry, 

With dauntless heart he’ll play his part, 
And well their hides he'll curry.’ 


This you'll say is sufficiently exciting ; but listen to the prose: ‘ Fel- 
low-citizens, Bonaparte threatens to invade us! He promises to 
enrich his soldiers with our property. To excite his hell-hounds to 
execute his vengeance, he has sworn to permit every thing! Shall we 
merit by our cowardice the title of Sordid Shopkeepers, Cowardly 
Scum, and Dastardly Wretches, which in every proclamation he gives 
us? No, we will loudly give him the lie, &c.’ Ihave a whole volume 
here of that sort of thing, which issued from licensed and unlicensed 
presses in shoals. Did we believe them? Yes, sirs, every line of 
them, as devoutly as our Catechism! And such was their effect that 
the king was empowered to call for a levy en masse of every man from 
seventeen to forty-five; but the enrolment of volunteers went on so 
rapidly that it became unnecessary. Present company is of course 
excepted, —but I believe if there was real danger of an invasion 
now, your fellows would fall owt of the ranks as rapidly as we 
fell in!” 

Madeira notwithstanding, we resented this assertion as a libel 
upon our comrades and ourselves, and retorted that even the boldness 
of Talmedge’s comrades might have proved to diminish in propor- 
tion as “the mounseers” came nearer. Talmedge would not hear 
of this. 

“Sirs, when ‘the Army of England,’ ostensibly collected by 
Bonaparte to invade these shores, was despatched elsewhere, we 
were disappointed—seriously disappointed. Why, at some of our 
sham fights—where we didn’t do as you do, call ourselves the ‘at- 
tacking’ and ‘ defensive’ force, but individualised it, as I may say, 
into ‘ English’ and ‘ French,’ — our feelings ran so strongly that 
accidents were frequent from the men’s impetuosity. My corps was 
the Hackney ; and I remember one day we and the Newingtons re- 
presented the French at a field-day at Wood Green, and the Isling- 
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tons represented the English. The affair nearly ended in a fight 
without any sham about it. One fellow in ours, named Kennedy, 
was severely wounded by a bayonet in the thigh, in a charge of the 
Islingtons, who came down upon us as if we were genuine moun- 
seers, and many of us were slightly wounded with bayonets and car- 
tridges. If the recal had not sounded, it would have been anything 
but a joke.” 

“Then your corps can claim having been in action,” I re- 
marked. 

“ Precisely,” replied Talmedge; “and, by the by, it went into 
action on another occasion with rather an ignoble result.” 

“What! something ignoble connected with the volunteers of 
1802? Come, we must hear that; you must fight your battles o’er 
again. Silence, gentlemen, for the veteran Talmedge !” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” said our friend. “It happened in this 
way. One day—this was in the year 1803—our captain, Jarvis, 
received by post a threatening letter, that if he did not deposit a 
certain sum of money, by an hour named, in a water-spout near the 
old Ivy House at Hoxton, he would suffer in a way which was only 
obscurely hinted at. The captain read this letter to some of us the 
same afternoon, as we were at target-practice at the tile-kilns at 
Clapton; and one of our corporals, known as Beau Alec, threw out 
the suggestion that we should march in a body against the threat- 
ener, and effect his capture. In default of any other enemy and of 
any other adventure more exciting, the corps tumbled to the sugges- 
tion; and about dusk the gallant Hackneys paraded for active duty, 
and marched to the spot where we were to cover ourselves with 
glory. Except the Ivy House and a little carpenter’s shed near, it 
was all open fields, from the wall of the Haberdashers’ Almshouses, 
in the shadow of which we disposed ourselves in ambush. Jarvis 
deposited a bag of coppers in the spout indicated, and the carpenter 
was pressed into the service as a picket, with a pistol, which he was 
to fire on the appearance of the enemy, as a signal. Our orders 
were to leave our ambush at the signal, form in a circle round the 
spot, and capture the enemy’s whole force, or perish in the attempt! 
It proved a dreary watch of several hours. Midnight struck, sirs, 
and no enemy came. One, two o’clock. Our military ardour di- 
minished sensibly ; and we were discussing the propriety of a retreat, 
when lo! the signal was given. Sirs, we rushed to action, valiant 
as lions; we extended our circle round the spot, then gradually 
closed upon the foe. The foe, as we got near him, seemed to be 
clutching the spout with great eagerness, and talking incoherently. 
It might be a consciousness of defeat, or it might be liquor; and it 
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proved the last. Sirs, the picket had mistaken his man, and called 
out a full company of British volunteers to capture a drunken cobbler 
reeling home across the fields! A discussion took place about going ; 
but it was decided to wait one hour more, and we returned to am- 
bush; where we had not been long when a second man was seen 
by the carpenter cautiously approaching the spout. Our picket this 
time determined to make sure of his man. He watched him go to 
the place and seize the booty; then he pulled the trigger. But, sirs, 
the Fates decreed we should be foiled. The pistol would not go off, 
and valuable time, though but moments, was lost before he shouted. 
Sirs, the strategy of the Hackney Volunteers was faultless, but it 
was unsuccessful! ‘’Tis not in mortals to command success,’ you 
know. We formed our cordon, but unfortunately the enemy proved 
to be outside, just discernible in the darkness, in full retreat towards 
Islington! Captain Jarvis harangued us on the importance of the 
exploit we had meant to achieve, and we marched ingloriously to 
bed !” 

“ Bravo, Jarvis! he deserves to be as famous as his naval name- 
sake! And this was the only opportunity the corps had of distin- 
guishing itself?” 

“The only opportunity; for though, in 1806, we did permanent 
duty for a week, bivouacking in Hackney Churchyard, neither natu- 
ral nor supernatural enemy called us to warlike deeds. In 1810 we 
were also called out, and under arms from three in the afternoon till 
two next morning, on the occasion of Sir Francis Burdett being 
taken to the Tower; but the populace disappointed the expectations 
entertained in high quarters, and we were dismissed. Soon after- 
wards we were dishanded.” R. J. D. 
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Francis Suare3. 
By HENRY JAMES COLERIDGE, D.D. 


Parr I. 


Fraycis Suarez was born at Granada on the 5th of January 1548. 
His family was noble, and the branch of it to which he belonged had 
migrated from Toledo to Granada, after the conquest of the latter 
city by Ferdinand and Isabella, to take possession of some property 
bestowed by the king on his grandfather as a reward for his services 
both before and during the war against the Moors. Gaspar Suarez, 
the son to whom this Granada property fell, married a lady ef the 
house of Vasquez of Uriel. It appears that the names of both 
families were common and widely spread. The children of this 
marriage were four sons and four daughters. Three of the daughters 
consecrated themselves to God in a convent in their native city; the 
second son Francis, and the youngest Gaspar, entered the Society of 
Jesus. The third son died young; the eldest succeeded his father, 
and married honourably. The last of the sisters also married, and 
became celebrated for her almost cloistral perfection in practices of 
piety and charity. It is recorded of her that for thirty years she 
was in the habit of visiting daily the poor villagers of a hamlet that 
lay under the shadow of the castle in which she lived, laden with 
food, clothes, and medicine to relieve their necessities. Good and 
pious as were all the members of this family, it is probable that 
Spain had hundreds of noble families at that time of which the same 
account might be given. ; 

We know but little of the youth of our future theologian. He 
was studious, innocent, pious, fond of prayer in a remarkable degree, 
and with a taste for amusements of that kind which we often meet 
with in the lives of saintly persons, and not quite obsolete in good 
Catholic families at the present day—such as playing at preaching, 
adorning altars, and the like. He was marked out for the clerical 
vocation, tonsured at the age of ten, and, as the fashion was in those 
days, put into nominal possession of two family chaplaincies. The 
only anecdote we find about him relates to the shock that he re- 
ceived when a young companion of his own, falling out in the street 
with a chance passer-by, drew out his dagger in a passion, and 
stabbed the other to the heart. The history of Suarez really begins 
at the University of Salamanca. That great scat of learning was 
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then in its most flourishing condition, and took the lead for the time 
among the Universities of Europe. When the two brothers, John 
and Francis Suarez, joined it—the latter was then about fourteen— 
it had but recently lost from among its professors the great theo- 
logians, Francis de Victoria, Dominic Soto, and Melchior Carus. 
Many whose names afterwards became distinguished, especially in 
the Society of Jesus, were either studying or teaching there about 
that time; Toletus, afterwards cardinal, was among the latter; he 
had been promoted to a chair of philosophy at the age of twenty- 
three, and after lecturing with great success for three years, had left 
the university to enter the noviceship of the Society. Another dis- 
tinguished man, whose writings still retain their place with us as 
among the best of their kind,—John Maldonatus—was a pupil of 
Toletus, and followed his example, though not at once, in giving 
himself to the religious life. For a time he occupied the chair of 
philosophy which Toletus had left vacant, but he was soon promoted 
to that of theology; he left it, however, in 1562, about the time 
that Suarez came to Salamanca as a student, to follow Toletus to 
the noviciate. Francis Ribera also, one of the confessors of St. 
Teresa, and a celebrated author on the minor prophets and other 
parts of Holy Scripture, belongs to this generation of students at 
Salamanca; as well as Alphonsus Rodriguez and Gregory of Va- 
lentia, the latter of whom entered the religious state shortly after 
Suarez himself. 

It was, in fact, the spring-tide or early summer of the Society of 
Jesus, and men of the highest mental and moral attainments were 
pressing into it on all sides, but particularly in Spain, which was, as 
it were, its native soil, which gave to it its founder, its most illus- 
trious saints, its three first generals, and a very large proportion of 
its most celebrated names. They were days also of great mental 
activity; the real reform of the Church, on the principles of the 
Council of Trent, was being pressed on; the enthusiasm of saintli- 
ness was in the air of the country which had recently given birth to 
a whole family of saints, of whom St. Peter of Alcantara, St. Teresa, 
St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis Borgia, St. John of the 
Cross, St. Louis Bertrand and St. John of God, were but the most 
renowned members. A time of faith, and hope, and courage, when 
great resolutions were made without cowardice, and executed with 
fidelity and generosity. High vocations were caught up and acted 
on; and striking conversions, either from sin to a life of virtue, or 
from an ordinary Christian life to a path of perfection, were no rare 
fruits of a single meditation or a powerful sermon. Francis Suarez 
had always led an innocent life, and was predisposed to piety and 
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mortification; but his father had sent him to Salamanca without 
much notion of the high strain of teaching that would make captive 
of him there. The teacher who was the instrument of giving to the 
Society of Jesus so great an ornament, and to the Church so famous 
a doctor, was himself a plain and rather severe man, who had great 
influence over the young men of the university. John Ramirez had 
been one of a band of devoted priests whom the celebrated John of 
Avila, “the Apostle of Andaiusia,” had collected and formed. A 
few years before this time, when the Society of Jesus had been in- 
troduced into Spain, this great man had hailed its advent with 
enthusiasm, as supplying the Church with a body of labourers such 
as he had long been desiring in vain to see enlisted in her service. 
He was himself too far advanced in age to enter the new order, but 
he sent to it many of his own disciples, and always supported it 
to the utmost of his power. Ramirez was one of the recruits thus 
gained. He was already famous as a preacher; and when he re- 
appeared in the pulpit after his noviceship, his zeal and his success 
seemed to have been redoubled. We are told of him that he con- 
verted by a single sermon twenty-two women of evil life. He had 
been preaching with great success at Saragosa, when he was sent, 
rather against his own inclination and judgment, to occupy the pulpit 
in the church of the Society at Salamanca. He was a plain-spoken, 
simple, earnest preacher, one of those who suit popular audiences, 
without any great polish or refinement. He was afraid of the fas- 
tidious tastes of the academic critics of Salamanca. He might seem 
to them either commonplace or too free. 

It-is not difficult to picture the man to ourselves, from the fact 
that it was thought that his boldness and severity in attacking the 
excesses of female dress went far enough to delay or prevent his 
‘ profession’ in the Society. He was equally uncompromising in his 
vehement denunciation of other faults, especially sins of the tongue; 
at the same time he was devoted to the instruction of children in 
the rudiments of Christian doctrine, and was the first of his day to 
introduce the practice of catechising them shortly and familiarly. 
This plain and thorough-going preacher soon gained an extraor- 
dinary influence over his new audience at Salamanca. Manners 
became so much improved that street-rows were at an end; the 
professors sometimes suspended their lectures at the times of his 
sermons, and crowded round his pulpit along with their scholars. 
A single course of sermons during Lent produced an effect that must 
have been felt widely through the country, and which seems to us 
almost incredible. No less than five hundred of the students applied 
for admission into various religious orders. The Society of Jesus 
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had fifty of these applicants at its doors: among them the future 
‘doctor eximius,’ Francis Suarez. 

In those days, however, it was not easy to enter the Society. 
Religious superiors could well afford to be fastidious when they had 
so large a body of young men to choose from; and indeed at all 
times such fastidiousness is their truest wisdom. “ We don’t want 
‘good little souls,’” cried St. Teresa, when some one, for whom no- 
thing more could be said than what is contained in that very ordinary 
commendation, was presented to her as a candidate for Mount Car- 
mel. Her words might sometimes be remembered with advantage 
by those who would crowd convents and monasteries with unexcep- 
tionable specimens of amiable mediocrity. It was on this ground 
chiefly that Francis Suarez was refused admission into religion. 
The good fathers to whom was confided the care of examining his 
vocation admired his angelic innocence, and praised the goodness of 
his intentions, but they unanimously concluded that he was not fit for 
the Society. His constitution was not strong; but the real ground 
of his rejection was that his intellectual capacity was below the 
required standard. He was “a good little soul,” and had better 
go elsewhere; all the more, because his noble birth might naturally 
raise expectations that he would be employed in some of the more 
prominent posts, and would consequently make it more remarkable 
and more galling to himself if, on account of his dulness, he were 
always kept in the background. 

Happily, Suarez may have been dull at that age, but at least he 
was resolute. The rector at Salamanca had refused him, but there 
was a higher authority—the Provincial of Castile. To him Suarez 
betook himself. He was at Valladolid, and received the applicant 
very kindly; but he referred the question of his admission to his 
own “consultors.” These fathers examined Suarez, and came to 
the same conclusion with their brethren at Salamanca. He might 
do well enough elsewhere, but he had neither strength nor capacity 
for the particular work of the Society. The Provincial had seen a 
good deal of the youth during the days of his stay at Valladolid, 
but it does not appear that he had discovered more in him than the 
others. Nevertheless, he felt a strong internal impulse to yield to 
the application. He was quite free to do so; and accordingly, turn- 
ing to the consultors, he told them that the youth whom they did 
not think worthy of admission would one day prove a great honour 
to the order, and even an ornament to the Church. Suarez was 
sent back to Salamanca with a letter directing the rector to admit 
him into the Society. This letter was of course obeyed; but Francis 
was not sent to the noviceship before he had signed an agreement 
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in writing, in which he declared his willingness to serve, if so re- 
quired, in one or other of the inferior grades in the Society, and 
freely abandon all claim to be applied to the higher studies. This 
document was long preserved in the college at Salamanca. One 
more battle remained for the fervent postulant to win. We do not 
hear, as is so often the casc, that his family made any serious ob- 
jection to his entrance into religion; but he had an intimate friend 
at Salamanca, to whom he communicated his intention, expecting to 
receive from him encouragement and congratulation. This person, 
however, plied him so vigorously with entreaties and representations 
against the step that he was going to take, that Suarez used after- 
wards to speak of this opposition as the greatest danger that he had 
incurred with regard to his vocation. He persevered, however, and 
entered the novitiate at Medina del Campo in the month of June 
1564. 

We shall not attempt to follow him into the “ saint-infected air” 
of the novitiate. We may vaguely imagine what must have been his 
fervour and happiness, partly from what we already know of his 
piety, zeal, and humility; partly from the fact that his religious life, 
the foundations of which were then laid, was a continual practice 
of the most perfect virtue. In truth, if he had not been so renowned 
afterwards as a theologian, his name might still have been handed 
down to us as that of a religious of remarkable sanctity even in 
those days, when saintly souls were plentiful. We know, too, that 
he had one of the best of novice-masters in the celebrated Alphonsus 
Rodriguez, whose writings on asceticism form to our day the great 
text-book and standard work on such subjects. 

We may even know pretty much what Rodriguez taught him; 
for the Exercises of Christian Perfection are but the exhortations 
that he gave to his novices put into a different shape. However, 
this happy time did not last long. It is usual for the novices to’ 
interrupt all intellectual studies and other occupations for the full 
term of two years, at the end of which they pronounce their first 
vows. Suarez made great and rapid progress in virtue—his humility, 
mortification, and recollection were the admiration of all, But there 
still hung over him the grave question of his intellectual capacity for 
the work of the Society; and his superiors thought it right that this 
should be settled before the time of his noviceship expired. After 
a single year, therefore, at Medina del Campo, he was sent back to” 
Salamanca to begin some studies in philosophy. A new course of 
logic was just beginning. It was probably no fault of his professor 
that he did not succeed well, for the rest of his companions found 
no difficulty. But Suarez seemed doomed to justify to the full the 
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anticipations of those who had pronounced him to be wanting in 
mental power. He was quick, and even clever, in other things, but 
his studies he could make nothing of. No one could blame him for 
want of industry and application; yet when he came to dispute in 
the class, or to repeat what he had been taught, he failed entirely. 
His dulness became a proverb, as had been the case before him with 
Albert the Great and Thomas of Aquinum. One of his companions 
was appointed to help him by going over the lectures with him in 
private, after they had both listened to the professor. It was an 
ungrateful and wearisome task. At last the courage of Francis 
failed, and he went to the rector of the college to beg to be allowed 
to give up study altogether, as he was so unfit for it: he was per- 
fectly content to be employed all his life in humbler occupations. 
Once more the future theologian was saved by the happy inspira- 
tion of his superior. The rector, Fr. Martin Guttierez, was eminent, 
even when so many deserved eminence, for his virtue, his learning, 
and the success that attended his preaching, and his other labours 
for the good of souls. He was destined for martyrdom at the hands 
of the Huguenots, who captured and put him to death a few years 
later than this, as he was journeying towards Rome through France. 
When Suarez presented himself with the humble prayer that we 
have just mentioned, Fr. Guttierez would not grant it. He encour- 
aged him to persevere, and to redouble his prayers for aid to the 
Father of Lights. Francis obeyed; and, as he had from his earliest 
years had a most tender devotion to the Blessed Mother of God, he 
implored also her special intercession in his trouble. Suddenly a 
change came over him; his mind seemed to open to a new sense, 
and when he went again to the schools he found himself able to 
penetrate and grasp the doctrines of the professor with the utmost 
ease and quickness. His fellow-student came to help him, as he was 
wont, expecting the same unthankful task that he had so often per- 
formed before; but he suddenly found the matter of the lecture set 
before him in the most lucid manner, and difficulties and objections 
suggested which he was not himself capable either of seeing or of at 
once answering. In short, Suarez became all at once the leader and 
the oracle among the students. It certainly cannot surprise us if he 
always attributed the change that came over him to a preternatural 
gift bestowed in answer to his prayers. His case only adds another 
“to a long list of instances in which powers of the highest kind, which 
were to be exercised during a long life for the service of the Church, 
have been bestowed or evoked in such a manner as to show, beyond 
the possibility of mistake, that they do not belong to the person en- 
riched with them. ll intellectual gifts are, indeed, but loans; and 
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they are abused indeed if they are not used for the service of the 
Giver; but they bring with them, as their shadow, the temptation to 
pride and self-complacency, and the greatest blessing that can be 
attached to them is the circumstance or condition that acts as a safe- 
guard to the humility without. which they so often prove the occasion 
of the greatest ruin. The Catholic Church, in the century in which 
we live, has seen more than one conspicuous instance of the ruin of 
which we speak. In the case of Suarez, his whole life bears witness 
that he never forgot the lesson that had been taught him at the out- 
set of his career as a student. That the change that came over him 
was a sudden one is proved by the fact that, when a youth of singular 
promise, afterwards known as the celebrated Gregory of Valentia, 
came to the college at Salamanca for his studies in the same year in 
which Suarez had returned from Medina del Campo, the latter was 
already sufficiently distinguished among his companions to be selected 
as the instructor of the new comer in philosophy. In fact he at once 
took the position of a student whose future career was marked out 
for him in the schools of theology. His early piety, and the convic- 
tion that he owed the illumination of his mind to the intercession of 
our Blessed Lady, gave a turn and colour to some of his earliest 
efforts, which were not abandoned as he grew older and more 
famous. 

We have traced thus at length the history of the outset of the 
career of Suarez, because they are necessary to enable us to form a 
right estimate of the theologian as well as of the man. When we come 
to speak of his way of life at the time that he was most of all given 
to intellectual speculation and literary composition, we shall see how 
large a share of his time was given to exercises of piety and mental 
prayer. He it is who has left behind him that wonderful saying, 
that rather than give up an hour of prayer, he would willingly re- 
nounce, not only the knowledge that he himself had received from 
God, but all the knowledge possessed by all the world put together, 
if it could belong to himself alone. Although it was not his custom 
to insert prayers and aspirations into his theological writings, such 
as are found in the work of his pupil Lessius De Divinis Perfectioni- 
bus, there is still a calm fragrance of devotion about his pages which 
seems to reveal that they reflect the thoughts of a mind accustomed 
to speculate only under the softening influence of prayer. Most of 
the anecdotes—and they are not many—that are preserved to us 
concerning him are such as show his humility,—a virtue that could 
not have been preserved in its perfection in so eminent a teacher and 
writer without a great deal of prayer. He is on a journey to Rome, 
and comes to a college of his order on the way. The Superior re- 
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ceives him with great attention and charity, and hurries off to the 
kitchen to order a meal for his guest. There he finds a novice 
making but poor way with a task set him by the cook of cleaning 
some dishes. He complains that he wants help, and the Superior 
bids him press into the service the first person he meets in the cor- 
ridors. When the dinner is ready, the Superior goes to look for 
Father Suarez, but he can find him nowhere. At last he is discovered 
in the kitchen, having been the first person with whom the good 
brother who wanted help for the dishes fell in. Or again, he goes 
by invitation to a public dispute in theology, held in a monastery of 
religious. Being asked to object, he does so, and in a few syllogisms 
reduces the unfortunate defender to his last gasp; whereupon the 
professor, unable to bear the disgrace of his pupil, takes up the 
argument; not, however, with any new train of reasoning, but with a 
violent tirade against Suarez and his order. Every one is disgusted 
except Suarez himself, who listens with great attention and serenity, 
and at the end takes leave of the professor in the kindest and most 
cordial manner. 

Another time he had been challenged to a public dispute by a 
theologian who had aimed at the chair in which Suarez had been 
placed in the University of Coimbra. Suarez was ordered to ac- 
cept the dispute. After some time he so completely entangled his 
adversary, that nothing remained to be done but to draw an obvious 
conclusion, in order to put him in flagrant self-contradiction. In- 
stead of this, he deliberately gave him an opportunity to escape, 
although he could hardly do so without making an apparent failure 
himself. The general reader will perhaps scarcely appreciate the self- 
command shown in these instances so easily as those who have wit- 
nessed the ardour with which theological disputations are sometimes 
conducted, and the violence with which human nature sometimes be- 
trays itself, as the cold glittering meshes of an inevitable reductio ad 
absurdum close around some floundering debater. In the case just 
mentioned, Suarez’ reputation was, to a certain extent, at stake, as 
it was his first public exhibition at Coimbra. Another anecdote, of 
an occasion when he*thought that he had forgot himself, is equally 
characteristic. A disputant had misquoted a passage of St. Augus- 
tine. Suarez denied that St. Augustine said what was alleged. The 
other persisted with warmth, upon which Suarez quietly said that 
he had read through and remembered perfectly all the works of St. 
Augustine, and was certain that the sentence quoted did not occur 
in them. On his return home his conscience smote him for having 
said publicly what was perfectly true, but what seemed to him to 
savour of arrogance, and it was some time before he recovered his 
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usual cheerfulness. But we must return to a short narrative of his 
career as a professor. 

This career began almost immediately after the conclusion of his 
studies. The ordinary course would have been for him to pass from 
them to the occupation of teaching some of the lower classes in the 
colleges of the Society; but, on account of the high reputation that 
he had already acquired, he was at once placed in the chair of phi- 
losophy at Segovia. This was in 1572, when he was twenty-four 
years of age; he was ordained priest when twenty-five, and at once 
placed in the confidential post of “ Spiritual Father” in the College. 
The two years that he spent at Segovia seem to have been almost 
the only time in his life when he was allowed to give himself to the 
ordinary occupations of the priesthood,—preaching to the people, 
hearing confessions, and the like. There were some outlying villages 
in the neighbourhood of Segovia whose inhabitants had but few 
opportunities of approaching the Sacraments, and receiving instruc- 
tion in Christian doctrine. Suarez devoted his spare time on Sun- 
days and other festivals to expeditions among these hamlets, where 
he said Mass, preached, and administered the Sacraments; but his 
delicate health and frail constitution were so much injured by his 
exertions, that his Superiors thought it best to withdraw him alto- 
gether from such employments; and till he gave up teaching, after 
forty years of the professorate, he was entirely confined to his books 
and his class. 

This is almost equivalent to saying that his life was monotonous, 
uneventful, and uninteresting to the general reader. Certainly, the 
lifé of a professor of theology may appear at first sight to unite the 
monotony of the recluse with the drudgery of the schoolmaster; but 
it has its high reward, not only in the fruit that it may produce in 
others, but in the tranquillity of its ordinary atmosphere, the oppor- 
tunity that it affords for the exercise and development of the highest 
mental gifts, and the ennobling and sublime subjects on which its 
contemplations are fixed. In times of theological controversy it has 
to step forth from its cell; and every century of the history of the 
Church has its own questions, truths of its own to unfold or defend, 
its own heresies or intellectual wanderings that require rebuke, warn- 
ing, and refutation from the ever-living doctorate. Many of the 
greatest acts of the Church depend upon this; the definitions of 
Councils, the decrees of Roman congregations, the decisions of the 


Holy See, are practically grounded upon the patient industry of those. 


silent workers, whose importance has never been questioned or as- 
sailed, save by the enemies of Christian truth, or by ignorant sciolists 
within the pale of the Church, who would fain set themselves up as 
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the critics, or even the reformers of her traditions and her method. 
Besides the great occasions and ever-recurring emergencies when its 
work is almost indispensable, the doctorate has its ordinary and un- 
intermitting function, as to which we may almost use the homely 
and time-honoured image of Menenius Agrippa concerning the dif- 
ferent members of the human body. The whole active work of the 
Christian ministry, on which the life of the Church depends, grows 
feeble or efficient in proportion to the decay or the vigorous cultiva- 
tion of sound theology; and those whose uninteresting monotonous 
lives are passed in furnishing this vital necessary to the successive 
generations of students who succeed one another on the benches of 
the class-room, have in reality a personal and important share in all 
the work of various kinds that is afterwards performed by their 
pupils. Suarez gave up his missions to the poor villagers near 
Segovia, only to preach to the ignorant, convert the heathen, dispute 
with heretics, reclaim sinners, and guide souls to perfection in the 
persons of thousands of students to whom, in the course of a long 
forty years, he imparted the priceless light of sound Catholic theo- 
logy. 

His life, however, is not quite devoid of vicissitude and variety. 
We meet, early in his career, with a circumstance that may at first 
sight seem surprising, and that repeats itself a few years later on. 
He had hardly begun to teach philosophy at Segovia, before he was 
accused of novelty in doctrine; and when, after some time, he was 
professor of theology at Valladolid, we find the accusation repeated. 
The first time it was set at rest by the Provincial, who, notwithstand- 
ing the adverse opinions of certain fathers commissioned to examine 
thé accused doctrine, was so won by the humility and modesty of its 
author, that he bade him go on, and himself quieted the fears of the 
alarmists. The second time the papers were sent to Rome, where 
they fell into the hands of Claudius Aquaviva, who at once conceived 
the highest admiration for Suarez, and prevailed on the general to 
summon him to Rome, and make him professor there. Even a su- 
perficial acquaintance with the writings of Suarez will convince any 
one capable of forming a judgment that his mind was uncommonly 
well balanced, and that he never forgot the sobriety and modesty 
that become a Christian doctor. He is remarkably free from ec- 
centricities and singularities; not at all of the same stamp as the 
celebrated Hardouin, who declared that he did not get up at four 
every morning only for the purpose of saying what other people had 
said before him. Suarez is fertile in invention and subtle in argu- 
ment; but the quality which, perhaps more than any other, distin- 
guishes him among the writers of his class, is the soundness and 
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clearness of his judgment. A few among the great galaxy of theo- 
logical authors of his time may here and there rival or surpass him 
in brilliancy or ingenuity; but he has, perhaps, no peer in sagacity, 
freedom from exaggeration, and a certain delicacy and faithfulness 
of instinct which belongs to the consummate theologian. It is worthy 
of note, therefore, that, first as a teacher of philosophy, and after- 
wards as a teacher of theology, he was assailed on the score of no- 
velty. The fact is, that he was too thoughtful and too industrious 
to hand on and repeat by rote just what he had read or been taught, 
He did not belong to the school of epitomisers, the set of men who 
compile theological cursus or compendia, who have done so much to 
destroy deep and accurate learning. Where there is a truly theolo- 
gical mind, there will always be profound and therefore independent 
thought; and where there is independent thought, there will also 
be, to some extent, originality of expression or of method,—obsolete 
opinions and invalid arguments will be discarded, and unchangeable 
truths set forth in a new light. The theology of the Church is a 
living stream: it has not flowed on for a given number of centuries 
to be dammed up at a certain point of its course, then to exchange 
its sparkling freshness for the torpid slumbers of a pool. There are, 
indeed, always a certain number of ardent and undisciplined minds, 
too ready to sacrifice what is old—too critical of antiquity—too im- 
patient of the control by which its forms, and methods, and conclu- 
sions cramp their own venturesomeness, too often allied with real 
ignorance and self-conceit. These men have probably no very firm 
grasp of the substance of the truth itself, which they profess to be 
desirous of separating from the ancient formularies in which it is 
encased. At all events, they exaggerate the importance of their 
own discoveries, or of the new lights of the day, with which they 
wish to harmonise traditional truth; and they are carried farther 
than they think by the vanity and self-assertion of modern sciolism. 
But theirs is not the only mistake that can be made on the subject. 
The truly learned scribe, we are told, “ brings out of his treasure new 
things and old.” If those of whom we have been speaking are too 
careless of the old, there are others who are equally unreasonable in 
rejecting the new as such: good, narrow-minded, timid, and above 
all, indolent men, who hate progress for its own sake, and resent the 
novelty which imposes on them the obligation of thinking, as if it 
involved danger to the truth itself, of which it may be but the im- 
proved expression, disclosing more fully than before its beauties and 
its relationship to other truths. Every department of thought and 
action, every polity and institution and society, has on the one 
hand its alarmists and obstructives and ultra-conservatives, and 
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on the other its radical revolutionists. The sphere of theology is 
not free from the common lot, and its wisest and soundest minds 
have in consequence to bear to be called, by each of the extreme 
parties, by the name of the other. Happily, the central authority 
in the Catholic Church is guided by infallible wisdom, and has al- 
ways known well how to encourage and welcome sound contributions 
to theology, as well as how to brand with its disapproval dangerous 
speculation. Were its history fairly judged, even by those who do 
not acknowledge its divine commission, it would be owned that it has 
not done more to.check reckless innovation than to stifle the queru- 
lous outcries of the partisans of stagnation. 

We have already said that the attacks made on the teaching of 
Suarez did not in either instance succeed : in the second, indeed, they 
were incidentally the cause of his removal to the most distinguished 
chair of theology that could have been opened to him—that of the 
Roman College. There is, moreover, a great deal of excuse to be 
made for the complainants. The Society of Jesus was at that time 
young, and its early success and rapid progress, especially in Spain, 
naturally exposed it to a great deal of watchful criticism, and made 
it hazardous for any of its professors to depart in a marked manner 
from the ordinary opinions of the most approved commentators on St. 
Thomas. Suarez was but thirty-two years of age when he was called 
to Rome. After teaching for two years at Segovia, he had been sent 
for a short time to a new university at Avila, the city of St. Teresa, 
whom he may very well have been acquainted with during his short 
stay, especially as he was a great friend of her former confessor, 
Fr. Balthasar Alvarez. He began his career as teacher of theology 
there; but he was soon recalled to Segovia, and then again removed 
to the more important college at Valladolid. His reputation was 
growing rapidly, and he was not allowed to remain in obscurity. It 
was at Valladolid that he was accused, for the second time, of no- 
velty in doctrine; and from that place he was summoned by his 
general, Everard Mercurian, to the Roman College. It was there 
also that he came across, and won to religious life, by his saintly 
example rather than by his teaching, another, who was to be a fa- 
mous writer, in a different line from that of dogmatic theology,— 
Luis de la Puente, whose meditations have been translated into 
every European language. He was a secular student under Suarez, 
soon became his intimate friend, and, after a short time, his brother 
in religion. 

.Suarez was received at Rome, not as a teacher who was sus- 
pected of novelties, but as a theologian of the highest character and 
fairest promise. The Pope himself, Gregory XIIL., who had enriched, 
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endowed, and re-built the great Roman College,—which maintains to 
the present day the reputation which a number of most eminent 
professors in every branch of theology won for it within a few years 
of its foundation,—did him the unusual honour of being present at 
his opening lecture. The gemeral, Everard Mercurian, had died be- 
fore Suarez reached Rome. Early in the following spring, Claudius 
Aquayiva, who had learnt his worth in the manner before mentioned, 
became the successor of Mercurian. He was but a few years older 
than Suarez, and began to bear the burden of the government of the 
order at the early age of thirty-seven. When he was presented to 
Gregory XIII. for his approval, the Pontiff remarked with wonder 
upon his youth; but it soon became clear that no better choice could 
- possibly have been made. In fact, it was a time when a great many 
very important works were being carried on by men comparatively 
young; and the Society of Jesus, in particular, had need of a 
vigorous and enterprising ruler. The life of Aquaviva would be well 
worth writing, though, as the greater part of his career was devoted 
to the internal government of a religious order, it might not have so 
great an interest for the general reader. He was the youngest son 
of a very noble Neapolitan family, and when he entered religion, at 
the age of twenty-four, he was one of the. private chamberlains of 
St. Pius V., who regarded him with special affection and confidence. 
He had had the happiness to be the fellow-novice of St. Stanislaus 
Kostka. Though formed, apparently, to shine in almost any of the 
various paths of usefulness opened to him by his religious profession, 
he was soon set apart more particularly for the line of government ; 
@ career which, to a certain extent, withdrew him from that active 
work in public which might have made him more widely famous. 
Suarez might expect every kind of support and favour from a general 
who had so quickly discerned his great merit. Rome was at that 
time full of activity and religious enterprise, under the vigorous and 
beneficent rule of Gregory XIII. The galaxy of Saints that had 
made the time of the Council of Trent so illustrious had not passed 
away altogether. St. Ignatius was gone, and St. Francis Xavier, 
and St. Francis Borgia; but St. Philip was still at the Chiesa Nuova, 
and St. Camillus of Lellis was but beginning his congregation. St. 
Charles was one of the Cardinals, but living at Milan. He died 
in 1584, before the Pope. St. Aloysius Gonzaga was one of the 
pupils of Suarez in the school of theology. Other celebrated men 
either came to Rome for a time, or were residing there permanently. 
Toletus, not yet Cardinal, had preceded Suarez as professor at the 
Roman College. He had just returned from Louvain, where he had 
been sent by the Pope on a special mission to receive the retracta- 
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tion of Michael Baius. Another famous theologian, the great Lessius, 
whom Baius had once tried to make his disciple, and whom he after- 
wards attacked with acrimony, was just then sent to Rome to study, 
and learnt theology from Suarez for two years. Suarez set him free 
from a scruple which cramped his genius and tormented his mind. 
He thought that he was bound never to depart from the beaten track 
of certain received commentators, while on the other hand his rgason 
told him that they were wrong. Suarez taught him that there was 
no harm in dissenting from the opinions even of great authorities in 
certain questions which do not concern either faith or morals. When 
we consider the value of the works of Lessius, especially on the sub- 
ject of Predestination, and the great results that followed from his 
going back to more ancient opinions instead of keeping to those that 
were in fashion in the generation that preceded his own, we cannot 
but feel exceedingly grateful for the advice that he received from 
Suarez. Bellarmine, another of the great writers and controver- 
sialists of the day, was at this time one of the professors of the 
Roman College. Maldonatus was present at the congregation that 
elected Aquaviva to the generalship, a few months after the ar- 
rival of Suarez. 

Suarez was not able to live permanently at Rome. He taught 
there for eight years, and if he had remained, it is hardly possible 
that he should not have exercised a very great influence on the theo- 
logical discussions which arose there a few years later. As it was, 
he seems, at a later time, not to have escaped the Cardinalate without 
some difficulty. But the climate of Rome did not suit his delicate 
constitution, and in 1588 Aquaviva felt reluctantly obliged to send 
him back to Spain. His Roman sojourn and practice of teaching 
probably gave the finishing touches to his perfection as a theologian. 
Not very many great theologians, in modern times at least, have 
ever spent all their lives away from Rome. Such men have need, so 
to speak, by the side of all other advantages, of the theological atmo- 
sphere of the Holy City. The perpetual contact which its students 
and teachers enjoy with the great doctors there to be found, and with 
the ever-living action of the Church at its central seat of government, 
—the great religious incidents that can happen in no other place, 
the pontifical ceremonies, the canonizations, the jubilees, the con- 
claves, —as well as the memories and blessings which haunt the 
shrines of the Apostles and Martyrs of early days, and blend so har- 
moniously with the spirit that breathes from the relics of later Saints 
of every successive century,—all these, and a hundred other kindred 
influences, insensibly balance and adjust the mind, and give to all its 
utterances that perfectly Catholic and Roman tone which distin- 
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guishes the writings of such theologians as Suarez. The effect is 


very easily discernible in the contrast which their works present to 
those of others who have not had the same advantages. Many 
such writers have contributed very largely to the theological trea- 
sures of the Church: but others, with the noblest intentions and the 
most patient industry, have often failed lamentably on account of the 
want of this indescribable gift of which we are speaking. They have 
been exaggerated or incomplete; extravagant or narrow; hard, 
gaunt, and clumsy; frightened at shadows, or unable to see things 
in their proper relations, like children whose eyes have not learnt 
the secrets of distance and perspective. This may be set down to 
many causes: it may be the effect of personal character, an exclu- 
sively intellectual method of study, continual contact with heretics, 
want of traditional learning, self-education, or other similar causes, 
but it can hardly be better described in a single word than by the 
epithet un-Roman. The perfect theologian not only takes the right 
side of the questions that arise before him, and divines instinctively 
the true doctrine on some point, perhaps, which has not yet been 
ruled by authority; he will have the gift also to discern what is to 
be pressed, what not. He will know the great wisdom of silence 
and of patience, of leaving questions undisturbed, for which the 
time has not yet come. His arguments will be as judiciously se- 
lected as his conclusions are sound, and he will be in no danger of 
riding his theories to death, or of urging his authorities beyond 
their proper meaning. Among the thousand influences, natural 
and supernatural, which must combine to produce a consummate and 
faultless theologian, that of which we are now speaking is certainly 
not the last. Suarez might have been very great without it, as 
others have been: with it, he became the “ Doctor Eximius;” a 
theologian surpassed by no one since the days of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


H. J. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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Saints of the Desert, 


No. IV. 


1. Abbot Antony said: Without temptation there is no entrance 
possible into the kingdom. Take away temptations, and no one is 
a in the saving way. 

— 2. Some one asked blessed Arsenius, “ How it is that we, with 
i all our education and accomplishments, are so empty, and these 
Egyptian peasants are so full?” 

é: He made answer: We have the world’s outward training, from 

i which nothing is learned; but theirs is a personal travail, and virtue 

| is its fruit, 

| 3. It was heard by some that Abbot Agatho possessed the gift 

a of discrimination. Therefore, to make trial of his temper, they said. 

- to him, “‘ We are told that you are sensual and haughty.” He 

3 answered : That is just it. 

They said again, “ Are you not that Agatho who has such a foul 

4 ' . tongue?” He answered: I am he. 

i Then they said, “ Are you not Agatho the heretic?” He made 

_ answer: No. 

They then asked him, why he had been patient of so much, yet 

- would not put up with this last. He answered: By those I was but 

casting on me evil; but by this I should be severing me from God. 


) ~ 4, Holy Epiphanius was asked why the commandments are ten, 

i and the beatitudes nine. He answered: The commandments. are 

as many as the plagues of Egypt; but the beatitudes are a triple 

. image of the Holy Trinity. 

5. It was told to Abbot Theodore, that a certain brother had re- 
' turned to the world. He answered: Marvel not at this, but marvel 

rather that any one comes out of it. 


6. The Abbot Sisoi said: Seek God, and not His dwelling-place, 
7. It is told of a certain senior, that he wished to have a cucum- 
ber. When he had got it, he hung it up in his sight, and would not 
4 touch it, lest appetite should have the mastery of him. Thus he did 
penance for his wish. 


J. H. 
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Cuapter I, 


Tue eastern district of Sussex is a fair land of corn-fields and hop- 
gardens. The hills, rising to the height of four and six hundred 
feet, are partly clothed with wood, and the more open copses are 
rich with the undergrowth of shrubs and flowers. From the open 
summits a keen eye may discover the blue line of sea, and where the 
cliffs of Winchelsea jut out into the plain whence the waves have 
retreated; or the angle formed by Beachy Head, in whose shelter 
the Roman Anderida and the medieval Pevensey are blended in 
common ruin, Between the hills lie level valleys, so perfectly flat 
and richly green, that they instantly suggest the memory of the 
waters which must once have filled their bottoms; and in one of 
the flattest, greenest, and most peacefully secluded of these valleys 
is situated the Abbey Farm. Fine old farm-houses, remains of 
manorial splendour, are not uncommon in Sussex; their massive 
chimneys and mullioned windows sometimes marked with the cipher 
of a noble race; but the Abbey Farm, as its name implies, had a pe- 
culiar character of its own. In the old times the place belonged to 
Monks of St. Bernard ; it was founded in the eleventh century, and 
though a foundation of some importance, its architecture retained 
the simple and massive character of the early Norman age. The 
arched window of the refectory is enclosed in the gable end of the 
farm-dwelling ; the dairy and cellar are contained in a crypt whose 
roof is still supported by massive groined pillars; and in the rear 
of the house is an oblong ruin, three crumbling windows of which 
can still be traced, of which the hinder part is converted into a- 
barn. The neighbouring field is uneven with the trace of founda- 
tions, now covered with a mantle of thick soft turf. In quaint con- 
trast to the strong stone walls which still remain is the body of the 
farm-house, built of wood, up which luxuriant creepers climb and 
hide the junction of the two materials. The roof is of red tiles, 
stained brown and yellow by the action of the weather; altogether 
the building is one of singular and touching beauty, dear to the 
artist and to the antiquary alike. Less than half a mile across the 
level valley rises the parish-church of Silverhurst, given to the 
Abbey exactly five hundred years ago. It stands on a knoll at the 
foot of the steep hill of that name, its little hamlet gathered to its 
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knee and half hidden in embowering trees. The birds flying in and 
out of the tower of Silverhurst Church call softly to those which 
dwell under the eaves of the Abbey Farm; it is their mission to 
keep up a ceaseless sound of praise in each otherwise silent sanc- 
tuary. Yet if tradition be true, this task does not belong to the 
birds alone. <A story is current about the Abbey Farm which 
indeed has a questionable sound in this material age; put it down 
to old wives’ gossip if you will, and let it while away an idle yet a 
thoughtful hour—such an hour as the narrator spent sitting on the 
fallen trunk of a tree, gazing on Silverhurst-Church tower, in the 
lane leading to the farm. It was told by an old woman from the 
neighbouring village, who did not half understand the significance of 
what she was saying to my ears; and I was afterwards at much 
pains to fill up her outline by inquiries in the neighbourhood con- 
cerning the persons of her tale. 

Rather more than fifty years ago, at the epoch of the Peninsular 
War, the Abbey Farm was held by an old man of the name of Willis. 
He was not a native of this district, having emigrated, so to speak, 
from the midland counties, where his family, though quite of the 
middle class, and never showing any ambition to rise above it, were 
possessed of immense wealth, proverbially said to have been created 
partly in the nail-trade, partly by wholesale culture of cabbages. In 
those parts large sums of money are frequently made by a lucky 
stroke of trade; and when extreme frugality combines with average 
business talents to increase the bulk of such a nucleus of wealth, it 
may swell up to an enormous sum within the space of a couple of 
generations. So it was with the Willises: the grandfather James, 
a*Methodist of the early days of Methodism, had by prudence saved 
upon a Worcestershire farm a sum which started his son Ebenezer 
in life very comfortably indeed. Ebenezer, growing up when the 
iron trade was rapidly attaining a great extent and activity in the 
vicinity, combined the business of a master-nailer with his agricul- 
tural pursuits. The cabbages and the nails rolled round and round 
together at compound interest; and by the time his two boys, grown 
to man’s estate, had laid him in his grave, the property was supposed 
by his neighbours to be of fabulous value. The brothers James and | 
Paul fell in love with the same girl, a noted beauty, daughter to a 
tradesman in Worcester. Paul was the accepted suitor, and James, 
in disgust, left his native county and settled in the very south of 
England. He soon married a homely young woman whose father 
was in the fishing-line at Rye ; she died when her only child, Martha, 
was ten years old; and henceforth James and Martha Willis were 
joint authorities at the Abbey Farm. 
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“ Old Willis,” as he began to be ‘called long before his age 
would have entitled him to so venerable an appellation, brought up 
Martha as a simple farmer’s-daughter, without any of the refine- 
ments of education. The little girl was taught to read, write, and 
cipher. The organist of Silverhurst gave her a modicum of instruc- 
tion on the harpsichord, and she could play “ Life let us cherish,” 
and a few of the tunes out of the Beggar's Opera; for her father, 
as a young man, had been a rustic proficient on the violin. But this 
was the extent of Martha’s accomplishments. Her practical capacities 
were, however, much greater, and comprised baking, milking, churn-- 
ing, brewing, and all the multifarious duties of a farm-house. She 
had never left Sussex in her life, and possessed no ideas, no culture, 
no interests beyond those of the Abbey Farm and the little Metho- 
dist chapel in the neighbouring town, or rather village,—for the 
place was very small and quiet. Her father, himself scarcely to be 
called an educated man, had said farewell to social ambition when 
his brother Paul led his love to the altar. His marriage had been 
below his own station, and vastly below the possibilities which his 
wealth would have afforded him. He was kind, but never communi- 
eative with his daughter; and she grew up stiff, shy, reserved,—all 
the more so that Nature had gifted her with but little personal beauty. 
Still in early youth something of freshness and simplicity gave a 
rustic charm to Martha Willis, which caused sundry young suitors 
to pay a sort of divided homage to herself and her money-bags, but 
of which, after all, the money-bags obtained the prominent share. 
Martha would none of them; only when she was about thirty, it 
was currently reported that she was engaged to marry one Mr. 
Cartright, head steward to the Leigh estates in the neighbourhood. 

Cartright was a middle-aged man, fair and plausible, and it was 
considered a tolerable marriage even for the heiress ; but the engage- 
ment “ went off.” Nobody exactly knew why. Some people said 
Martha had discovered something very discreditable in her lover's 
life ; but then people will talk in country neighbourhoods. Anyhow 
the marriage never took place; Cartright’s gig with the white horse 
was no longer seen to stand by the gate of the Abbey Farm; and 
Martha Willis, growing into middle life, became more dry and re- 
served than ever. 

Yet she was a religious and a kind-hearted woman too in her 
way. Religious according to the plan of salvation held forth in 
the little Wesleyan chapel of the village, upright, consistent, sincere ; 
but withal narrow. And kind-hearted too, giving money freely by 
pounds to help the fisher families in Rye, when the husbands were 
drowned in some pitiless gale; and even subscribing by tens and 
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twenties when the neighbouring clergy made appeals for their schools 
and their charities. But of the immense power which her wealth 
conferred upon her when her father sunk into old age and left the 
practical control in her hands, Martha appeared to have no idea. It 
was imagined by the neighbouring gentry that she had never realised 
in her imagination a larger income than 500/. a year. There are 
savage, or we will suppose uncultivated, tribes in Africa, who cannot 
be got to count farther than ten. Martha Willis could not appa- 
rently count the value or the use of money beyond the sum which 
was indeed a handsome fortune in the valley of the Abbey Farm. 
Up to that limit’ she was kind and liberal; but she never seemed 
aware that her father’s fortune, originally nearly a hundred thousand 
pounds, had rolled round during long years of quietude until she was 
one of the few rich heiresses of England. In her dress and personal 
habits she remained completely the farmer’s daughter. When she tra- 
velled to Rye to see her mother’s relations, she went on the outside of the 
coach, and took her belongings in a plain deal box. When she gave a 
iea-party, she trotted in and out of the room incessantly to see that the 
tea-cakes were properly prepared, and the whipped creams for supper 
duly sweetened. Good Martha Willis! The thought of her money 
never disturbed her, which is more than can be said for some of us. 

Such was the woman who stood one July evening at the door of 
the Abbey Farm, just at the hour when the sun was getting a mel- 
lower gold, and the shadows of the poplars lay longer upon the grass. 
Dressed in a gown of old-fashioned mousseline-de-laine, and a cap 
with numerous little white bows covering her brown curls just faintly 
streaked with gray, Martha Willis stood shading her eyes with one 
hard serviceable hand, while she looked up the white road which made 
a steep ascent from the left side of the valley. The little figure for 
which she was watching came lightly down; a little figure dressed in 
a short scanty white dress, with a blue sash round its waist, and a 
blue ribbon round its neck, though that was half hidden by the black 
silk spencer. A curious scallopy hat, with huge bows of blue ribbon, 
set on one side, completed the costume, which would now be consi- 
dered the height of bizarrerie, but was then considered the height of 
fashion. But youth and beauty and breeding look well in any cos- 
tume (even in hoop-skirts and yachting-jackets with gilt buttons); 
and pretty Mary Leigh was admired by many people beside Aunty 
Martha, as she called the farmer’s daughter, whose especial darling 
she was. Ever since she could toddle, Mary Leigh had come down 
to the Abbey Farm for syllabubs and kisses; and here she was now 
come, aged nineteen, to tell a piece of family news in which she knew 
Aunty Martha would take the keenest jnterest. 
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As she came along the lane and neared the garden-gate any one 
looking over Martha Willis’s shoulder might have noted that her 
young visitor had a slender figure, graceful, but slightly suggestive 
of ill-health ; abundance of dark hair, curling low upon the shoulders ; 
large dark eyes, with a certain dreamy expression ; features cut with 
delicate acuteness. The smile of greeting with which she approached 
was clear and affectionate; but if a face can look too earnest, con- 
sidering its youth and beauty, Mary Leigh’s face perhaps deserved 
the censure. There was a slight line across the pretty brows—the 
look of one who sees visions and dreams dreams ; a something which 
her father and the good Spanish priest, who had conducted her 
education, strove to counteract by every means in their power,—for 
three fair children had been laid low by brain-fever in their ‘infancy, 
and Mary had been consequently suffered to grow like “ the lilies of 
the field.” The Leighs of High Court were a very old Catholic 
family, who had kept the faith through all times of persecution and 
trouble. Edward Leigh had been educated in Spain; his dead wife 
was a Spanish lady; and Father John, as the neighbourhood called 
him, an accomplished ecclesiastic, who spoke English perfectly, had 
been for many years as resident chaplain at High Court, and minis- 
tered to the few Catholics of Winchelsea, Rye, and the surrounding 
marshes. 

“ Aunty Martha,” said Mary Leigh, as she opened the white gate, 
“1 have a great piece of news for you to-day; guess !” 

Aunty Mary waggled the innumerable little white bows in her cap, 
and suggested that perhaps George Curling had come to terms after 
all about the Hay-Hill farm. But Mary shook her head, and said 
it was greater news than any news about any farm. Bernard was 
actually coming home. 

“ Bless the dear boy!” said Aunty Martha; “he'll be grown too 
wise to speak to me.” 

“ And if he is, I shall be too wise to speak to him,” replied 
Mary, laughing. For Bernard was her mother’s nephew, educated 
up to the age of fifteen at High Court, but then sent (six years pre- 
viously) to a university in his native Spain. And so then these two 
tender women, the old spinster and the young maiden, held a long 
talk about this dear Bernard ; and Martha recalled the day when he 
had scrambled up to the top of the ruin behind the farm, and sat astride 
of the broken point at the top till the very turkeys below in the farm- 
yard had screamed for fear. As the’ pair talked thus, they were 
pacing up and down the long walk by the garden-wall, which wall 
projected from the gable-end of the old house, and was in itself very 
ancient; part, indeed, of the monks’ garden-wall of the olden time. 
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The rich pointed window, which I have described as incorporated in 
the gable, overlooked this lovely garden, full of midsummer roses 
and carnations. As Mary Leigh stooped to pick a rose, the sun 
trembled on the dark line of the distant hill, while the moon’s silver 
horn deepened in brightness; a little fragment of the glorious orb 
was hidden as Mary stooped to pick the flower, and suddenly its soft 
colour seemed transfused through her usually pale face, as she ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ The music! the music !” 

“ Nonsense, child, it’s the Hay-Farm cows,” said Aunty Martha, 
rather sharply, and yet at the same time nervously; for “ the music” 
was an old story between these two friends, and Mary’s excessive 
delicacy of organisation made the shrewd sensible woman always 
afraid of any thing that looked like excitement. She never told Mr. 
Leigh of Mary’s constantly recurring fancy that she heard music at 
the Abbey Farm. Sometimes the little child, “ vouce au blanc,” who 
came down with her nurse to be petted and spoiled by the old man 
and his daughter, had stood on the grass-plat like a little white 
butterfly, neglecting her games while she turned her small face up- 
wards, imagining that she heard the angels up in the clouds. And 
the nurse, a good stout Sussex body, occasionally gave little Miss 
‘Mary a gentle shake, as if to shake the notion out of her; and | 
Aunty Martha made sudden diversions by proposing a visit to the 
four baby puppies; or by telling the little girl she might go and 
turn the big churn in the dairy all by herself. Then Mary would 
soon forget the music; would trot off to the puppies and play with 
their great soft ears and laugh at their imbecile way of tumbling 
over one another; and her delicate face would lose its somewhat 
strained listening look, and resume the unthinking mirth of child- 
hood. Or she would work away at the big churn, standing on tip- 
toe in her exertions, till the old farmer, afraid she would hurt herself, 
would catch her up like a kitten, set her on his knee, and begin to 
tell her a certain childish story about a “ bagman” who was a great 
hero to many in these days, because he had ridden from Rye to 
Dover in some inevedibly short space of time, pursued by the King’s 
men. Wher. any allusion was made to Mary’s music before old 
Willis, he laid one broad finger sagaciously on his broad forehead 
and nodded, as much as to say that it was surely a bee which the 
little maid heard humming in her bonnet. But all precautions and 
preventives to the contrary notwithstanding, rarely a month passed 
in which the farmer’s household were not reminded of the subject by 
seeing the sudden look of attention on Mary’s face; though the 
sensitive child had learnt that a word always led to something very 
like an implied rebuke of a gentle kind. 
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When Mary was twelve years old, she was sent to a convent- 
school at some distance, where she remained for several years. During 
her holiday-visits to the farm she seemed to have forgotten the mys- 
tical sounds which had haunted her infant ear. But now, to Aunty 
Martha’s dismay, here was her pet, a fair pretty maiden grown to 
woman’s estate, standing in the old attitude of attention, with large 
eager eyes looking over the low stone wall of the garden across the 
meadows to Silverhurst Church, whose old gray tower; glorying in 
the last rays of the sinking sun, was relieved against the dark woods 
of Silverhurst hill. A bright idea struck Aunty Martha; the or- 
ganist must be practising in the church. But Mary shook her head 
silently; what she heard was the music of many blended voices; not 
the full breath of organ-pipes; and they came gradually nearer and 
nearer across the meadows till they seemed to be passing away at 
the back of the old house, with a muffled sound as if hidden in the 
ancient arches of the ruin. If Aunty Martha had heard this music, 
she would not have recognised it; but Mary knew it quite well; it 
was a very old setting of a very old hymn; one which Father John 
had shown her in his collection of Spanish music, and which Mary 
had tried to play on her harpsichord for him. But the manuscript 
copying of the music was so antique, so queer and crabbed, and the 
solemn chords had so little attraction for the young maid accustomed 
to modern strains of church-melody, that it was given up between 
them. Now, however, the hymn, upborne as if by sonorous male 
voices, with perfect correctness and precision, seemed very different 
in its effect. It sounded to Mary the very spirit of the ruin, ex- 
haling in music to heaven. All this while Aunty Martha, armed 
with a spud, was grubbing vigorously at some weeds which had crept 
in among her handsome rows of vegetables. The moon gradually 
rose higher in the violet sky; mists began slowly to curl over the 
flat meadows. Mary added rose to rose and carnation to carnation ; 
there were plenty of flowers at High Leigh, but she thought those 
of the Abbey Farm were sweeter; and when the nosegay was finished 
out came old Willis, who said it was time for Mary to leave the 
valley because of the evening damps, and he would walk up with her 
to High Leigh, as he wanted a chat with the squire. So the dis- 
similar pair started, and Aunty Martha went on grubbing up her 
weeds by the fading light, and said to herself, “ There, now! to think 
of that child never getting cured of that fancy all these years; and 
she nearly a grown woman too!” 

Bernard Leigh came to High Leigh and received the welcome 
due to young heirs in general, and affectionately accorded to Bernard 
in particular. Part of the estate was entailed, and the squire natu- 
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rally planned a marriage between the cousins, and regarded the youth 
with eyes of favour. With Bernard came a comrade from Spain, 
who also found welcome at High Leigh, one Paul Cootes, a tall dark 
young man with a face handsome, but far from pleasing to a student 
of faces. 

Cootes was a sea-captain, said Bernard, whose ship had been 
stationed for some months near the University town in Spain. 
Paul had picked Bernard up out of the sea, on occasion of a dan- 
gerous overturn of a boat in which several students were pleasuring ; 
three of them had been drowned, and Bernard, whose gentle pious 
nature was sensitively alive to his escape, clung to his rescuer after- 
wards. Why his rescuer clung to him, or why he had darted upon 
this particular youth and picked him up as easily as a piece of float- 
ing seaweed, was not so easy to solve. There seemed little affinity 
between their natures or their career; and the share of High Leigh 
which inevitably fell to Bernard was not large enough to make him 
especially coveted as a bosom friend from interested motives. But 
certain it was that when some months later Bernard’s vacation and 
Paul Cootes’ leave of absence fell at a like time, the two young men 
journeyed to Sussex together and found warm welcome at High 
Leigh. 

But Mary, fond as she was of Bernard, could not bring herself to 
like Paul. 

“ What is the reason of this prejudice, Mary?” said old Father 
John one evening, when they stood together on the fine short turf of 
the field which fell gradually away from the terrace at High Leigh; 
the field where, in spring, such an army of daffodils nodded their 
yellow blossoms to the breeze. It was the beginning of August 
now, and from where they stood they could see the valley of the 
Abbey Farm, rich with golden grain. 

“T dreamt—” began Mary in a hesitating voice. 

“ Nonsense, Mary; indeed, it is worse than nonsense ; it is posi- 
tively wrong to allow yourself to be swayed by such fancies.” 

“ Well, father, I daresay I dreamt, because I had been thinking 
about Mr. Cootes—” 

“ Well, Mary, and what had you been thinking? I had rather 
hear about your thoughts than your dreams.” 

“T don’t like his eyes,” said Mary hastily; half vexed at seeming 
to give no better reason. 

Father John laughed, and told her it was a girl’s reason, and 
added a few words of caution upon want of charity. Indeed, there 
was nothing remarkable about Paul Cootes’ eyes except that they 
were rather small and near together. 
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The next day the young people went down to have tea with 
Aunty Martha. Mr. Cootes went with them, that he might see the 
picturesque ruins and restorations of the Abbey Farm; and Father 
John went also, because he had some business with old Willis about 
a family of Irish labourers who worked on the latter's land. As 
they went over the fields, the talk fell upon old Willis’s great wealth, 
and its probable destination. Bernard said of course it would all go 
to Aunty Martha, and she didn’t half understand what money meant. 
He wished he could coax her to build a beautiful set of almshouses 
for Mary at High Leigh. 

Mary laughed, and said Miss Willis would be sure to come and 
live in one if she did; for she cared for very little beyond her tea, 
her cat, her one silk gown, and her garden. 

“ Famous!” said Bernard; “ Aunty Martha shall come and live 
at High Leigh in her own almshouse, and the money, as she cer- 
tainly won’t let us have it, must go to—” 

“The Worcestershire cousins,” said Mary lightly. 

“‘ Hush, children!” said Father John; “the money belongs to 
old Willis; and may it please God to spare him for many more 
years !” 

The priest knew what the two young people hardly did know— 
what cruel heartburnings, what fearful crimes, may sometimes spring 
from 100,000/.; and the conversation jarred upon his ear. 

Mr. Cootes listened attentively, and asked a few questions of 
Father John about old Willis, and how it came to pass that one 
who lived in such a comparatively humble way should be reputed so 
very rich. 

Father John told him the story generally known in the neigh- 
bourhood,—of old Willis’s early disappointment in love, his retreat 
to a Sussex farm, and marriage to a Sussex woman. 

And so they reached the Abbey Farm, and Mr. Paul Cootes was in- 
troduced to Aunty Martha as the young sea-captain from Spain, who 
had saved Bernard’s life; and she made him kindly welcome, and gave 
him to partake of her best tea-cakes ; and said to old Willis that really 
he was a personable young man, and had a look of her great grand- 
father Cobb about him; at which old Willis snorted with laughter, 
and said, “ Why, Mr. Cootes, my old grandfather ori a hair on 
his head when Martha saw him, and he was that fa 

Mr. Willis failed to say how fat Mr. Cobb had been in his old 
age. But Martha said it was something in the eyes, she was sure; 
they were set near together; and any body might see it by looking 
at the old oil-painting in her father’s bedroom, done by a local 
artist in Worcester some sixty years back. 
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“ Anyhow,” said old Willis, “my grandfather Cobb was no 
credit to the family; and the less said about him the better.” 

“ Where is Mary?” said Bernard anxiously. 

They found that Mary was in the meadow at the back of the 
farm, caressing the old white horse upon which Farmer Willis went 
to market. She was standing in the shadow of the ruin, her pretty 
figure relieved against the thick ivy which clustered about the de- 
caying stones. Bernard ran round the corner to fetch her, and she 
came away with him. But she did not tell him that, while she had 
been stroking the friendly beast, she had heard a solemn intoning, as 
of the Latin Paternoster, and a sound as of many voices uttering the 
deep response, “ Sed libera nos a malo.” 


Cuapter II. 


A Britiiant darkness fell upon the field in front of High Leigh. 
Moon there was none; but innumerable stars sparkled in the far 
vault of heaven, and the gray gulfs of the valley were relieved here 
and there by lights in the scattered homesteads. In the immediate 
foreground, the tall firs showed in clumps of intense blackness, and 
through their stems twinkled, at some considerable distance, the flame 
of a bright fire; it was a heap of weed and brushwood burning at 
the Abbey Farm. On the grassy platform at the top of the field, 
where the daffodils nod so gloriously in spring, Paul Cootes walked 
backwards and forwards, wrapped in deep thought. To say that he 
looked stern and forbidding, would perhaps be a blunder; for in the 
night-time the expression of his face could not have been discerned, 
had any one been there to see. A dark figure, darker than the sur- 
rounding air, with a pallid spot representing the face, was all that 
sight could have perceived. But we, who are describing him, may, 
by the laws of romance, be well aware that those deepset eyes were 
drawn together even yet more closely than usual; that the high 
narrow brow was unpleasantly knitted, and that his slender hands 
were thrust into his coat-pockets with an air of deep determination. 
Paul Cootes was not a coarse-looking man; there was a something 
refined and intellectual in the cast both of features and of figure; it 
was the moral expression that was so very unpleasant—that is just 
the word to use. People did not say that he looked ugly, or vicious, 
or even cruel; they constantly summed up their vague impressions 
of his person by remarking, “ Yes, he’s an intelligent fellow, but 
somehow yery unpleasant.” 

The little clock attached to the tiny church of High Leigh struck 
nine, and Mr. Cootes turned towards the garden-gate, for it was the 
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hour of the family supper. The gate lay considerably to one side; 
the garden was divided from the field by a deep haha, and entrance 
could only be obtained through the door in the old brick wall skirt- 
ing the garden to the west. The trees within the boundary far over- 
topped it, and their heavy branches leant out into the field, while a 
group of firs shot up from the grass, and almost touched the crown 
of the pear-tree. Even in the daytime, the gate or door, as it really 
was, was a sheltered place; and by night the darkness was impene- 
trable. Therefore, when Paul Cootes silently approached, his thoughts 
absent and absorbed—he was a man who never sang or whistled un-- 
awares—he was neither seen nor heard by two people; who stood 
within the shadow of the boughs; nor was he cognisant of their 
neighbourhood until an angry voice, raised a little above its late cau- 
tious whisper, said, “ You foolish girl, what harm can it do to lend 
me that key just for one night?” 

A woman’s voice answered, with a low sob, “I dustn’t, Gilbert ;’ 
indeed I dustn’t; it always hangs on a nail close to Miss Mary’s 
bookease, and she’ll miss it; and besides—” 

She was interrupted by an ugly oath, and in another moment’ 
Paul Cootes approached the door. His slow footsteps were unheard 
upon the grass; but when he laid his hand upon the old-fashioned 
latch, it made a very audible click; the unseen man made a rush’ 
away through the darkness; the woman gave a little scream, and a 
blind start, which brought her.so close to Paul Cootes, that he seized 
her by the arm, and said sarcastically, “‘ Well now, Josephine, does 
Father John know you meet Warner outside the garden-gate ?” 

Josephine shook and sobbed with fright, and would have gone 
into hysterics, had she not known that the kitchen was not far off. 

“ What did he want?” pursued Paul, still holding her arm as in 
a vice. 

“Want!” ejaculated Josephine, with a desperate effort at inno- 
cent forgetfulness. 

“ Yes, girl,” said Paul impatiently; “what did I hear Warner 
saying about a key?” 

“Tt was the key—of—the—Abbey,” sobbed Josephine, uncertain 
whether to keep counsel or to try and propitiate the dreaded Paul. 

“« And what does he want the key of the Abbey for?” asked Paul 
sharply. 

“It’s the Mary Jane,” gasped Josephine. 

Paul shook her angrily. ‘“‘ What on earth do you mean, woman?” 

“ Don’t hold my arm so tight, Mr. Paul, and I'll tell you; indeed 
I will.” 

He relaxed his grasp, -still taking care that she did not escape’ 
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him, and then found out, by skilful questioning of the reluctant au- 
ditor, that a vessel called the Mary Jane had lately put into the port 
of Rye with a cargo of Dutch cheeses; that Warner had managed 
to secrete in the vessel certain goods smuggled from the French 
coast; but that, being already more than suspected by the coastguard, 
he durst not attempt to hide them in the town of Rye. Beyond the 
point of this information, Paul had great difficulty in forcing Jose- 
phine. It was only by threatening to go to tell Mr. Leigh how he 
had found her gossiping with a man of notorious character close to 
his garden-gate, that the subject of the key was cleared up. 

It appeared that the massiye old roofless ruin behind the Abbey 
Farm, once probably the refectory, was nearly perfect in its enclosure. 
The ancient doorway still remained, and there was one great breach 
in the north wall. Mary Leigh, in her childhood, had a great fancy 
for making a little garden in the interior; and such plants as could — 
accommodate themselves to the shade of the great walls had been 
planted there. To prevent the cattle straying in and trampling: 
his pet’s garden, farmer Willis had put up some strong palisades 
across the breach, and had fitted a wooden door, with a rough lock, 
into the doorway, and the key was given to little Mary, who had an 
intense romantic pleasure in her domain. Of late years, her absence 
at school and her domestic occupations when she returned as the 
young mistress of High Court, had made her quite neglect her old 
garden; but the key still hung in her bedroom. 

It was during one autumn before Mary’s return from the convent, 
that Warner, at his wits’ end where to conceal some smuggled goods, 
bethought himself of the ruin, and of a sort of cellar, to which access 
was gained by a flight of broken steps down from one corner. War- 
ner had been employed on the Abbey Farm at the very time when 
Willis put up the palisades, and he remembered the discussion as 
to whether the flight of steps should not be railed off also, so as 
to prevent the little dainty feet from straying down them. But it 
was thought sufficient to exact a promise from the conscientious child 
that she would never try to go down into the damp old cellar; 
and in the course of half-a-dozen years a young ash-tree and a 
great blackberry-bush had grown so luxuriantly in that particular 
corner of the ruin, that lace and muslin would have found it im- 
possible to descend without woful damage. Then it was that Warner 
wheedled the key from Josephine; and entering on dark nights, when 
old Willis and his daughter Martha were sound asleep in the neigh- 
bouring farm-house, had deposited successive store of smuggled goods, 
which were removed with the same stealthy care when his mercantile 
accomplices came down from London. For the last two years, how- 
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ever, it so happened that the cellar had not been in request, the truth 
being that Warner had been committed to prison for a drunken fight 
in which serious injury had happened to one of the combatants. But 
he was now out of durance vile, and anxious to pursue his old profit- 
able career of defrauding the .king’s revenue. Thus, quite reckless 
of Mary’s presence at home, and the increased risk of detection, he 
persecuted Josephine to get him the key. Be it said, by the way, 
that the foolish girl had been half-engaged to marry Warner at the 
time when he got into the above-mentioned scrape. That is to say, 
that Mr. Leigh and Father John, who were aware of his coming 
about the house, had both implored and urged her to consider his 
bad character, his evil career; and Mr. Leigh, when the trial placed 
it beyond a shadow of doubt, had forbidden Josephine ever to admit 
him to the kitchen, telling her plainly that if she became Warner’s 
wife he would not permit her to associate with the other female 
* servants in his household, and that she must say good-by to High 
Court once and for all. Josephine, a pretty, affectionate, but weak- 
principled girl, swayed to and fro between her love for her master 
and Mary, and her attraction to Warner, and made the very dan- 
gerous compromise we have seen. Warner, who had a sort of affection 
for her, and was moreover unwilling to lose his hold over a member 
of that well-respected household at High Court, made her miserable 
by hanging about the grounds at night, to Josephine’s incessant terror 
lest Mr. Leigh, who was fond of moonlight walks, should discover 
him ; and lately, worse than‘ all, the vagabond had fixed his desires 
on the key,—the key which hung on a nail between Mary’s bed and 
her little bookcase; the key which, it was true, she never now used, 
but which she might chance to miss any morning or evening, for it 
was large, and of a curious old shape. Mary had found it in an 
ironmonger’s shop at Rye, one day when old Willis had driven her 
and nurse Rodney to buy some articles for nursery use. The child 
had seized on the strange fantastic implement; Willis laughed at 
her, and told her it would not lock out the cows. But he was wrong. 
The craftsman who had wrought it two centuries back knew his craft 
better than that. So the ironmonger hunted up the lock, and Mary 
had her way, as she generally had with Willis, who nailed the whole 
cumbrous machine to his door and its post, and the key was proved 
to turn triumphantly. Cows and ponies came and rubbed their noses 
against the casing in vain; the violets blossomed in peace; and Mary’s 
key, which was nearly as big as the child’s tiny hand and arm, was 
promoted to a post of honour in her own room. 

This is a long digression upon the short and broken statement 
which Paul Cootes forced out of Josephine; but his rapid intellect 
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soon seized the whole clue. If his face could again have been read 
through the darkness of the night, it would have been seen to wear 
the expression of satisfaction which denotes that some external dis- 
covery or suggestion has met and cleared up an internal thought. 
Where a franker person would have exclaimed “Oh!” his more 
subtle mind quietly ejaculated “ Ah!” And the result will appear in 
the succeeding pages. 

The next day Paul Cootes, on a plea of business with a sea- 
captain arrived from the Mediterranean, borrowed a horse from Mr. 
Leigh, and rode over to Rye. A month had elapsed: the rich corn- 
fields of that beautiful country were all cut; the blackberries were 
ripe upon the brambles; and even a faint tinge of crimson and yellow 
began to tint the woods. It was a warm afternoon in the last week 
of September, and the brilliant flowers of the season burned and 
glowed in the trim garden-beds at the Abbey Farm, where Aunty 
Martha, with Mary and Bernard on either side, stood looking up at 
the great pear-tree which was trained up one side of the house. 
Bernard was vainly trying to bring one of the largest fruits down by 
a stone; the stone rebounded and frightened Martha Willis, who 
bade him fetch the ladder from the back-yard of the farm. Bernard 
went off, and assisted by an old labourer, brought in the long slender 
machine, and was soon running up it with the agility of a cat. With 
the restless activity of twenty years, he then said he should like to 
look down into the old ruin; he had not seen it this half-dozen 
years ; and thereupon he and William moved the ladder through the 
rustic gate into the adjoining field, and lifted it against the massive 
gray wall. He was soon sitting astride on the top, shouting to 
Aunty Martha, all whose white bows trembled with fright. 

“ My dear boy,” she cried out, “ one of those great stones fell in 
the thaw last February.” 

“ Qh,” said Bernard mischievously, “ I'll try if I can’t get down 
inside.” 

Aunty Martha screamed, for the inner wall was quite smooth, 
and had even some remains of stucco or plaster upon its surface. 
While Bernard, half in mischief, was pretending to look for a foot- 
ing, he suddenly called to those below, ‘“‘ Why, there’s a man’s silk- 
handkerchief lying under the brambles in the corner !” 

“ Nonsense,” said Martha sharply ; “ what man, especially a man 
with a silk-handkerchief, would trouble his head to break his neck 
climbing into that ruin. Besides, he couldn't possibly get in. Father 
set the stakes narrow because of the hens; and then” (with a wo- 
man’s rapid change of argument) “how do you know it is silk ?” 

“ By the pattern,” shouted Bernard; “it is not a cotton pattern, 
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Aunty Martha.” And he again showed symptoms of an intention to 
climb or drop into the enclosure. 

“ Oh, Bernard, Bernard, wait till to-morrow, and let me get the 
key.” This time it was Mary’s musical voice that urged; and Ber- 
nard reluctantly gave in, asking dubiously, “‘ Where is the key ?” 

“Tn my room at home, dear,” said his cousin with full assur- 
ance. 

“ All jolly,” said Bernard, beginning to descend the ladder; 
“ we'll have the key to-morrow; and then, Aunty Martha, you'll see 
if it isn’t silk.” 

“ Very well,” said Aunty Martha, willing to say her head was 
made of cream-cheese, if it would satisfy Bernard; “and, my dear,” 
said she to Mary, “it’s our harvest-home supper to-morrow night, 
and all our men will be here with their wives and children; if your- 
papa will let you come down with Josephine, I can put you both to 
sleep in the double-bedded room with the oriel window, for I daresay 
the dancing will be kept up late.” To this Mary agreed; and Ber- 
nard asked if she couldn’t accommodate him in the enormous chim- 
ney which shot up from the centre of the farm-house, and which he 
always declared wasted a good-sized room in each story. But Aunty 
Martha said his young legs would carry him up the hill at midnight, 
and she saw no good in young men being nesh ; ‘nesh’ (meaning tender 
and delicate) being a word Farmer Willis had brought from his Wor- 
cestershire home. Then by the light of the setting sun the two young 
people went home to High Court; Bernard gathering the long trails 
of the white bird-weed to wreathe Mary’s hat. . 

When she got back to her room, her first thought was naturally 
for the old key, neglected for so many years; but it was not there. 
Mary rubbed her pretty blue eyes and tried to recollect when she had 
last seen it. She had a firm belief she had noticed it in an uncon- 
scious sort of way the last week, when there had been a question of 
hanging a picture near the bookcase; but the more she tried to 
remember, the less she seemed able to attain to any distinct recollec- 
tion. Most people, particularly those of a somewhat dreamy and 
studious turn, like Mary Leigh, may go on from year to year living 
familiarly with certain articles of furniture, pictures, or knicknacks, 
and really never noticing them unless by their abstraction from the 
accustomed place. At last she supposed the key must have been 
mislaid when her room was re-papered two years previously, and 
she told Bernard he must send for a locksmith before he could get 
his silk pocket-handkerchief ; and Bernard opined that no locksmiths 
of the nineteenth century would be able to pick and open that rusty 
machine on the wooden door; and many said the locksmiths in the 
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sixteenth century were men of real genius, quite different from the mere 
mechanics of the present day; and then she reminded him of the 
locks in the Hotel de Cluny; and after that they broke into a mild 
quarrel about modern science and medieval art, in which, of course, 
the boy espoused the former cause; and then Father John came into 
the room, and said he should go down with them to the harvest- 
home on the morrow, as there were a whole company of assistant- 
reapers from the Sister Isle in the country now, who might be kept 
straight with the English labourers during the evening’s festivity, if 
he were present. . And so the key and the pocket-handkerchief were 
remembered no more. 

The mirth of the harvest-home waxed fast and furious. Even 
grave Mr. Leigh had attended in the early part of the evening, and 
had now left, escorting his neighbour and tenant, Lady Wilder, back 
to her cottage ornée about a mile from High Court; but the grand 
company having departed, the labourers were fairly having it out. 
Bernard and Mary were there, it is true, but they were familiar with 
all their good neighbours from childhood. Father John sat in the 
parlour, talking politics with the rector of the parish; and the people 
danced on the smooth threshing-floor of the great barn. Bernard 
danced with the prettiest girl of all the country round, Naney Woods, 
daughter to one of the head men onthe farm. Farmer Willis danced 
with Mary, rather to Aunty Martha’s scandal. Her Methodist pre- 
jedices just carried her to the very inconsistent point of thinking that 
a “Church member” should refrain from such worldly amusement. 
As to people outside that line, I believe she had a curious way of 
thinking it did not matter what they did, so that it was within the 
bounds of order and morality. Thus she hired the fiddler, and sup- 
plied the good brown ale; but nothing would have tempted her to 
try a jig, even if she had known how. Farmer Willis, hewever, had 
no such scruples; he had danced in his youth, and though usually 
far from a lively man, he came out to-night, and danced with pretty 
little Mary, hands across and down the middle, right gallantly. What 
with the great supper, and the toasts drunk in strong ale, and the 
little speech made by the rector, and Father John administering a 
condign scolding in the corner to Barney Finn, who had very nearly 
come to blows with bullying Dick Sykes from Rysted Green, the 
harvest-home went off merrily, and in a sufficiently orderly manner. 
The two clergymen saw that the members of their respective flocks 
withdrew sober, in spite of Farmer Willis’s imprudent proposal to 
broach another barrel of ale. The wives carried off the married men, 
each pair to their neat white cottage on the well-managed estate ; 
the bachelors tucked their sisters under their arms, and sallied out 
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into the moonlight. The rector crossed the meadows to Silverhurst, 
where his old housekeeper sat up for him, her candle shining out like 
a faint far beacon across the silver mist; and Father John and Ber- 
nard ascended the hilly lane, and reached High Court before mid~ 
night. The lights were put out, the embers of the great kitchen-fire 
raked together and covered with ashes by careful Martha. Farmer 
Willis, exalted to unusual spirits, told Mary he hoped he should have 
just such another dance at her wedding. Mary, gay and fancy free, 
advised him to take dancing-lessons in preparation; and herself 
danced upstairs to the oriel room, followed by her maid Josephine, 
who looked very uneasy and nervous. Ere half an hour had elapsed, 
the simple household of the Abbey Farm was fast asleep. 


Some three hours had elapsed; the moon was sinking, and the 
bright silvery beams poured in a level flood through the old oriel 
window, marking the rich tracery upon the floor of the room, and 
lighting up the little bed where Mary Leigh lay wrapped in inno- 
cent slumber. That occupied by Josephine was in shadow at the 
farther end of the room. Suddenly the fair face with tranquil eye- 
lids contracted, as with an uneasy dream, the slender figure moved 
uneasily, the lips parted, and Mary Leigh awoke with a start, and 
sat upright with an expression of terrified amazement. The room, 
naturally so peaceful in the dead of the night, where no sound but 
the chirrup of the frogs in the neighbouring pond, or the rustle of 
the leaves of the great walnut-tree, could ordinarily be heard, was 
filled with awful sound—with music, which, though subdued in tone, 
seemed to possess the very walls, and throb and tremble through the 
floor. Pathetic wailing mingled with the deep notes of denunciation, 
and these died away into a continuous murmur, like that of the 
£olian harp in the wind,—a murmur which crept through the 
flesh of the awakened sleeper, and conveyed some unspoken warning 
to her sensitive imagination. “Josephine!” she cried hastily, “do 
you hear? do you hear?” Yes; Josephine heard, and was cower- 
ing and shivering under her coverlid. Mary sprang out of her bed, 
and threw on a thick dressing-gown of Aunty Martha’s, and thrust 
her little feet into slippers. She had fancied a rustling on the garden 
beds, heard as the music sank faintly down to its lowest tone. She crept 
close to the window, but could see nothing; nothing but the moon- 
light, lying peacefully on the late roses and bright china-asters. Again 
came the notes of lofty anger, and in the succeeding interval Mary 
thought she heard the grating of a lifted bar. The oriel room 
opened on to a long corridor, lighted by a window at the rear of the 
house. The massive casement of this window was not shuttered, 
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being at a considerable height from the ground; but a transverse 
bar was nightly fastened across the window, secured to the mullions 
within. Although the rear of the Abbey Farm was wrapped in 
deepest shadow, the moonlight on the trees and meadows made so 
light a background, that Mary could distinctly see the outline of an 
arm, of which the hand was thrust through a broken pane, and was 
striving to lift the bar upon the inside. But the bar stood firm, and 
the arm disappeared. Mary rushed swiftly, but softly, to the window, 
and peered through the lozenge-shaped panes. There was no ladder, 
and no trace of any human being ; but the strong branches of the pear- 
tree would have sufficed to a climber. Again she thought she heard 
a sound to the right, at a point where a projection occurred. The 
apartment within was used for a back-kitchen ; it was one of the old 
parts of the building. Mary could not see the window of this room, 
which was on the ground-floor, and covered by a strong iron grating, 
or at least by a grating always supposed to be strong, but on which 
age had left, as it proved, a too certain mark; but she knew that 
Farmer Willis always slept in a room out of the front-kitchen, with 
strong shutters to each of the two windows, and, quick as lightning, 
she ran down the wide old-fashioned stairs. She was a moment too 
late. She saw two dark figures softly open the old man’s door; she 
heard a sudden scuffle, and a piteous cry of “ Paul, Paul—my brother 
Paul!” and a pistol-shot, followed by hideous imprecations. It was 
Warner who lay bleeding on the floor; while Paul Cootes stood over 
the old man with an uplifted knife. Mary came behind him, and 
seized the uplifted arm. He turned savagely round; but the crime 
of murder was spared his guilty soul; for the moment’s delay brought 
Martha Willis and the old labourer who slept in the house to the 
rescue, and Cootes was suddenly overpowered. 

The pistol-shot likewise brought out the cottagers from three 
small cottages within a stone’s-throw of the Abbey Farm; and they 
surrounded the house, clamouring for admission. As Martha Willis 
undid the house-door, a loud explosion was heard, shaking the farm 
to its foundation, and fragments of stone and burning wood fell in 
showers upon the garden-beds. A scene of confusion ensued, which 
defies description. The loud report was heard for miles round; and 
the master of High Court, roused from sleep, looked out over the 
valley, and, fancying he saw fire in the direction of the Abbey Farm, 
hastened down the hill with all the men of his household, dragging 
with them an engine kept at High Leigh. But they were too late; 
long before they could reach the farm the thatch on the outbuildings 
was in a vivid blaze, and, in spite of every effort to extinguish it by 
the water from the pond, passed in buckets, the old house itself caught 
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fire. Meanwhile Warner, severely wounded by the shot fired by old 
Willis, had been carried out into the field by the labourer James 
Woods; and Paul Cootes was—where? In the fright and hurry of 
the moment,—the men trying to extinguish the flames, the women 
carrying out their valuables into the garden,—Paul Cootes had made 
his escape. It was old Willis who had last seen him, standing with 
his arms folded against the black yew-tree, the flames illuminating 
his dark face; “and I could have sworn it was my brother Paul,” 
said old Willis, with an expression of helpless misery painful to 
behold on that broad face. It was Father John who roused him 
from his distraught reverie by reminding him with a smile (Father 
John thought the fright had shaken the old man’s mind) that his 
brother Paul would by this time be at least seventy-five years old, 
and could not be suspected of such a piece of wickedness. 

By morning the beautiful and venerable Abbey Farm was a 
complete ruin; only the great gable, with its traceried window, and 
some of the outer walls, remaining to show the substantial archi- 
tecture which had out-lasted four centuries. But life had been 
mercifully spared. Thanks to Mary’s awakening in the dead of that 
eventful night, the gray hairs of Farmer Willis were unharmed ; 
upon the momentary delay caused by her sudden grasp of the in- 
tending murderer's arm, the rescue had depended. That murder 
“was originally intended, we may charitably doubt. Willis kept old- 
fashioned silver plate in his strong-box, and more money than he 
ought to have trusted in his own care. The banker at Rye had 
many times reproached him when he brought in large sums to 
deposit, telling him the Abbey Farm was no safe place for accumu- 
lating his payments. Theft, and not murder, was probably in con- 
templation; and a due quantity of gunpowder had been placed in the 
cellar under the ruin, and a slow match applied; the robbers cal- 
culating that the noise and confusion of the explosion would cover 
their retreat. And its main object had been effected. Warner, it 
is true, was once more lodged in jail, and was eventually trans- 
ported ; but Paul Cootes, who had plotted the whole, made his escape 
under cover of the fire. Farmer Willis never got over the impres- 
sion that he had seen his brother Paul on that eventful night, and, 
after the first, he was observed to shrink from the subject. Father 
John wrote privately to Worcester, and learnt that Mr. Paul Willis 
had died two years previously a childless old man, sorely disappointed 
in his family life. His son and daughter had preceded him to the 
grave; and his only grandson he had disinherited for some ill-con- 
duct, the secret of which he buried in his own gloomy breast. Young 
Lieutenant Willis was well remembered in Worcester; the ladies 
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had regarded him with favour at the county balls, as a handsome 
lad of one-and-twenty some years previously; only it was sometimes 
said, “ Perhaps, after all, his grandfather had his own reasons for 
cutting him off with a shilling; he was a good-looking fellow, but 
something unpleasant about the eyes.” Anyhow, Mr. Willis’s money 
went to found a hospital, and Worcester knew the young man no 
more. 

The Abbey Farm was never rebuilt. A rich lady, recently con- 
verted to the Catholic faith, bought part of the estate from Mr. 
Leigh, and it is said that a convent is about to be erected on it for 
Ursulines, who will establish a boarding-school there. Meanwhile the 
ruins have been carefully tended. Aunty Martha’s flower-beds still 
lie at their foot, and Mary sees that they are kept neat and brilliant. 
Ivy has been planted close to the thick walls spared by the fire. The 
glass in the oriel window was shivered to atoms by the explosion; 
but the stone tracery stood firm, and the gable is a beautiful object. 
Farmer Willis and Aunty Martha moved into a substantial brick 
edifice on another part of the High-Court estate; they have a great 
walled kitchen-garden full of old-fashioned flowers, and several bee- 
hives “ like marygolds all in a row.” The farmer is never observed 
to walk in the direction of his old home—he seems to prefer any 
other stroll; but Aunty Martha often goes down with Mary to mind 
the flowers. And Mary, though she never tells any body but Father 
John, cannot get over the fancy that ever and anon she hears old- 
fashioned church-music floating about the ruin, as though it were a 
wreathing mist. But the strains are soft and gentle, breathing only 
peace and benediction; and mingle with the scent of the sweet-brier 
and the light of the golden sunset in the garden that encircles the 


ruins of the Appry Farm. 
M. W. 
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A Christmas Dream in a Chimney-Corner. 
Cuarter I, 


Ir happened a long, long time ago; but I sincerely hope I shall 
never forget a certain Christmas-eve, or all the mystery with which 
it was surrounded. ~ 

When I look back into the past, I am more than ever convinced 
that my boyish days were the happiest I ever knew; and talking of 
boyish days and happiness brings before my mind old faces and old 
scenes, which can never be obliterated from my memory. 

My parents I never knew, for they both died long before my ear- 
liest recollections commence. I should have been left alone, a tiny 
little bark, tossing helplessly on the unkind waves of the world, had 
it not been for a dear old uncle of mine, who rescued me just as the 
storm was commencing, and conveyed me safely to the welcome har- 
bour of Stoneleigh Hall. 

It was a grand old house was Stoneleigh Hall, full of charming 
romance, and just the sort of place for such a sensitive child as I was. 
I must have been what is called an old-fashioned boy. I had never 
been brought up with children of my own age, so that may account, 
in some way, for that quaintness of manner about which every one 
used to pretend to be surprised. Always passionately fond of read- 
ing, and of hearing the thrilling adventures and legends which my 
uncle was in the habit of telling me, as I sat by his side through the 
long winter-evenings, I used to picture to myself the wildest stories 
and most dreary legends, and fit them into the echoing corridors 
and now quite deserted chambers with which Stoneleigh Hall was 
plentifully supplied. 

An old chimney-corner, in the vast stone hall, cosily sheltered 
from the draughts which rushed in under the oaken doors by warm 
red curtains, was my paradise. Here I used to look forward to the 
pleasant evening time, when my uncle would take his seat in the huge 
chair, comfortably placed near the roaring fire, and join me, who had 
been anxiously expecting him for a good half-hour, wearing my eyes 
out with reading by the light of the crackling flames. And here we 
used to sit for three or four hours; and I must own that I was 
heartily sorry when the big clock in the hall struck out nine o'clock, 
when it was my uncle’s custom to take up his stick and candle, and 
make his way up the echoing staircase to his room. After this I was 
allowed an extra half-hour, during which time I lived in dreamland. 
My eyes, wandering into the heart of the deep red caves of the wood 
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fire, never failed to trace out beautiful castles, which I peopled now 
with peerless princesses and stern fathers, now with ogres and giants. 
And then all at once the fire-caves would fall in, and all was dust 
and decay. Still I looked on; and happily perhaps a bright blue 
flame would burst forth, which my fancy would turn into a lovely 
fairy, crowned with glittering diamonds, and holding an emerald 
wand; and then more flames would blaze out, and make the gray 
stone walls golden with light, out of which streamed myriads of 
angels, lily-crowned, and clad in long robes of transparent whiteness. 

But I must hurry on to the Christmas-eve of which I was speak- 
ing. It was bitterly cold, and the ground was covered with snow 
quite a foot deep. The cruel wind came bellowing down the huge 
chimney, and intruded itself at every imaginable crack and corner. 
My uncle, who had received an unmistakable warning of a sharp at- 
tack of rheumatism, had retired for the night, and I was left alone. 
My usual half-hour was to be considerably extended that evening ; 
for it had been a long-standing promise, that on this particular year 
I was, for the first time, to be present at the midnight Mass at our 
little church, which stood out sharp and clear in the distance, if you 
strained your eyes over the snow-covered ground from the topmost 
windows of the hall. 

The old clock in the hall struck out ten o'clock. I made the 
sign of the Cross, and whispered a prayer for my dear old friend 
who had just left me, and reflected that even my young life was 
slipping fast away. The bright firelight fell upon something bril- 
liant which was in my hand. [I held three bright shillings, and looked 
at them long and anxiously. It was a Christmas-box from my uncle. 
He gave me the money just before kissing me for the night. 

“ Here’s your Christmas-box, Charley boy,” he had said. “ Last 
year, you know, I gave you some playthings; but you are getting a 
man now, so I prefer to let you choose something -for yourself. 
The day after to-morrow we will go together, please God, into the 
town, and meanwhile I advise you to make up your mind what you 
would like.” I found it very hard indeed to make up my mind; 
there were so many things I wanted. While I thus reflected, 
and dreamed and doubted, my eyes still firmly fixed on the blaz- 
ing wood-fire, and my three bright shillings tightly clasped in 
my hand, all at once one of my favourite blue flames burst out 
from the fire, and it seemed to get larger and larger, till the 
whole hall appeared to be glittering with light. I shut my eyes, for 
the brilliancy was dazzling. After that I think I must have slept. 
Gradually the flame disappeared, but before me stood the lovliest 
being I had ever seen. Her hair floated behind her in long golden 
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tresses; she had large blue eyes of inexpressible sweetness, and 
her complexion was as transparent as the purest glass. She was 
clothed in a long white robe, edged with light blue and silver; and 
round her brow was a crown of white lilies, which filled the air with 
the most delicious perfume. -With a smile of ineffable sweetness she: 
approached me, and touched my shoulder with her tiny hand. “TI 
amethe Angel of Christmas,” she whispered to me; “ and I have the 
power to bring to the children intrusted to my care more beautiful 
playthings than they can possibly buy.” 

Speechless I looked at her. 

“Since I am an angel,” she continued, “ I know every thing. I 
saw you were in doubt, and I am come to advise you. Will you take 
a journey with me?” 

“ Any where, any where !” I answered eagerly. 

“ When midnight strikes, you shall go to Mass. Come with me.” 

I took up my coat and hat, which were lying in the corner of the 
hall ready for me, and followed. 

Noiselessly we tripped along the corridors, and noiselessly the 
door of the hall was opened at our approach. The great black dog 
Neptune, who guarded the house, never lifted his big nose from the 
paw on which it was peaceably resting; and so we passed out into 
the bright night. 

Although the ground was covered with snow, I did not feel in 
the least cold. I seemed to be warmed with the bright halo which 
played round the beautiful angel, and rendered snow and piercing 
winds alike harmless. Our footsteps did not leave any impression as 
we glided along under the light of the brilliant moon. 

“ The bell for Mass has not begun to ring yet,” said my com- 
panion, holding me tenderly by the hand; “let us go for a minute 
into this cottage. See, the lights are shining under the door.” 

I knew the cottage well. It belonged to an old labourer now 
quite past work and very infirm. He was entirely supported by the 
industry of his only daughter. 

I knocked at the door of the cottage, and was admitted. In an 
instant I was alone. But the angel was near me, for I was conscious 
of the warmth I have before described, and could hear the same 
sweet whispering continually in my ear. 

The old labourer was tossing restlessly on his bed, and moaning 
with pain. Winter was a cruel time for him, suffering as he did 
from acute rheumatism in every joint. 

“ Pity him, and reflect,” whispered the angel. 

I did pity him indeed, for I saw that there was only a miserable 
glass of cold water by his bedside; that the fire refused to burn, 
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since the fagots were wet and rotten; and peeping into the cup- 
board I perceived only a very small piece of dry coarse bread. It 
was Christmas time. My three bright shillings tingled in my hand. 
I looked at them and reflected. In another moment my mind was 
made up. 

Cautiously approaching the old man’s bedside, I slipped into his 
hand one of my bright shillings, and then hurried out of the cottage. 
I felt the sweet breath of my companion on my cheek as she kissed 
me and whispered, 

“ We have yet-time. The bell is not ringing, and I see a light 
in another cottage-window. Knock, and go in.” 

I knew this cottage too. A poor widow lived here, whose hus- 
band, a gamekeeper, had been lately killed in a poaching affray. 
She had five children to support, and she had to work hard indeed 
to do it. The widow was crouching over a sorry fire, surrounded by 
her little ones all dressed and ready to accompany their mother to 
pay the earliest homage at the cradle oftheir Infant Saviour. Di- 
rectly I entered the cottage, all the little ones clustered round me. 
They knew me well, and had often journeyed up to the hall, and 
returned loaded with my old playthings. 

“Tt is Christmas time, and they have no toys,” whispered the 
angel. 

Again I felt a strange tingling in the palm of my hand, and 
again I reflected. The smallest child of all was putting up her 
rosy mouth for a farewell kiss. I opened her tiny hand, and clasped 
it again upon my other shillings. 

_And then the merry Christmas bells rang out from the village 
spire. 

“ Come to the church,” whispered the angel; “come, my child; 
God will bless you.” 


Cuapter II. 


Curistmas after Christmas came and went, and I had no more 
visions of the beautiful angel. My dear old uncle had passed away, 
and lay buried under a yew-tree in the little village churchyard. His 
property passed into other hands, and the doors of Stoneleigh Hall 
were closed against me for ever. I was a man now, struggling with 
an unkind world in mighty London. Life did not turn out to be 
quite so rose-coloured as at one time I imagined it would. Fortune 
did not behave kindly to me; and there I was at the age of five-and- 
twenty, hardly knowing where or when I should earn my next shill- 
ing. Fool that I was to forget God, and wail at my miserable life! 
Thad taken the first downward step, and felt myself getting lower 
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and lower every day. No friends to advise me, no sweet thoughts to 
comfort me; hopeless misery and blank despair ! 

Once more it was Christmas-eve. A wretched fire burned feebly 
in the grate. A stray flame every now and then shone upon the 
white walls of my scantily-furnished room, and played tauntingly 
round the picture which weeks ago I had flattered myself would be 
a success, but which only that morning had been refused by the 
third person to whom [ had offered it for sale. 

My loneliness and miserable thoughts were driving me mad. I 
could endure them no longer; so, seizing up my shabby hat and 
threadbare coat, I hurried out into the snowy streets. I dived my 
hands deep into my pockets; but no golden sovereigns clinked now 
between my frozen fingers. I had a few shillings left, and I was 
aching with the cold. I passed down a narrow street, and heard 
shouts of laughter and sounds of revelry proceeding from the first- 
floor of a house brilliantly lighted with gas, whose splendour and 
warmth seemed to mock at my misery on this bitter Christmas-eve. 
I knew the house well. The first-floor was the club-room of a so- 
ciety of artists down on their luck, as I was, and a home for needy 
literary men. I stood before the house, and gazed up at the bril- 
liantly-lighted room. Again shouts of laughter fell upon my ears. 
I knew I should get a welcome there, and I was starving with 
hunger and cold. I was too sick at heart to eat. I must drink. 

Upon the threshold of the door shivered a beggar-woman with 
hardly a rag to her back, holding in her arms a tiny infant, whose 
face, purple with cold, looked piteously up into its mother’s eyes. 
The baby wailed mournfully ; the mother prayed for money. 

“ For God’s sake, have pity on me!” murmured the woman in 
my ears. “May God bless you! Kind sir, I am starving with 
hunger, and my little one is almost frozen to death.” 

I hesitated for an instant. My first impulse was to give the poor 
creature one of my few remaining shillings. But then I thought of 
the cruel world and of my own miserable life. My heart was frozen 
and dead. One by one the shillings slipped from my fingers back 
into my owa pocket. 

The woman’s hand was on my arm. Her eyes were wet with 
tears. “Kind, kind sir,” she murmured, “think of the cruel 
night !” 

I shook her rudely off, and—God have mercy on me!—I cursed 
her for a whining wretch. I shall never forget that one last look 
of despair as she recoiled from the shock, and I rushed pass the 
woman into a “ fool’s paradise.” 

Ah, it was warm here. The room was full, and they weleomed 
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me with a drunken cheer. I took my place, and drank during the 
long hours of the weary night. Early morning, struggling through 
the wintry clouds, stole into the room where we were sitting, and 
cast a dismal haze round the candles now burnt low in their sockets, 
making our ghastly faces look more pale and haggard than ever. 

One by one we slunk out into the frosty morning air. As I 
passed the threshold, I fancied I heard the beggar-woman’s plain- 
tive cry, and I turned round to thrust her off again. But she was 
not there. Alone I shuffled through the deserted streets, leaving 
my footprints on the freshly fallen snow. My head was in a whirl, 
and I uncovered it in order that the chilly air might play about my 
throbbing temples. 

There was a crowd assembled round my door-step. Many house- 
less ones and many early-risers were already a-foot; but horror was 
depicted on every countenance turned towards something on the 
ground. In an instant my lost senses rushed back to me, and I 
elbowed my way through the crowd. 

From my own threshold was borne away a dead woman and her 
dead child! 

“ Wild bells” were ringing out to “ the wild sky,” as I threw 
myself helplesly into the chair by the side of my miserable fire, into 
which I gazed. The weary hours sped on, and at last I slept. 
Again I dreamed. The last spark was just departing from the 
dying coals, and I fancied I saw the hazy form of something flitting 
before my eyes. Slowly the white form took shape, and once more 
I beheld the Angel of Christmas. 

But it was not the same bright angel that had appeared to me 
in‘days gone by. Such a sad face, such melting eyes, and an ex- 
pression so sorrowful, that I could no longer bear to gaze upon it. 
I covered my face with my hands and wept. 

“ Weep on, weep on,” was whispered in my ears. “ Weep tears 
of sorrow that spring from the heart.” 

“Ts there still hope ?” I sobbed. 

“ Remember the days that are passed. While there is mercy 
there is always hope.” 

“ Think of my sorrow too, and pity me. Touch me once more as 
in the olden time, and lead me where you will.” 

“ Will you follow me?” 

“For ever.” 

The fire died suddenly out, and I awoke. I was no longer sitting 
in my chair by the fire, but kneeling by the side of my bed. For 
hours I knelt and prayed. C. 8. 
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Eve and Netv-jear’s Dap. 
By BEssIE RAYNER PARKES, 


Goop-sy, Old Year! 
And with thee take 
Thanks for the gifts to every land 
Thou broughtest in thy bounteous hand, 
And all that thou hast taught to hearts thy lingering steps forsake. 


Good-by, Old Year! 
The Past awaiteth thee, 
Who ruleth in her power alone 
The kingdom of Oblivion. 
Silent she sits in ebon chair ; 
Falling mists of dusky hair 
Veil her dark eyes’ glorious shine, 
Full of wise help and truth divine. 
Silent, unless a fitful sound, 
As from some cavern underground, 
Steal from her lips; the company 
Of ancient Years that round her be, 
Then chanting, one by one, give tongue 
To old experience in their song. 


Good-by, Old Year! 
Thou goest forth alone, 
As we shall do: thy pages gay, 
Seasons and months who round thee play, 
Attend thee to earth’s farthest verge, then back! to greet thy son. 


Hail, New-born Year! 

Cradled in morning clouds 
Golden and white. I cannot see 
Thy face—’tis wrapp’d in mystery; 
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But Spring for thee is painting flowers, 
And Summer decks her woven bowers; 
Rich Autumn’s sheaves will soon be reap’d, 
With store of fruits in sunbeams steep’d, 
And one by one with gentle hand folds back thy sunlit shrouds. 


Hail, New-born Year! 
Shining and beautiful, 
Thou wilt step forth in plenitude 
Of youth and its rejoicing mood. 
Thou bringest hope, and labour bless’d 


Tn visions of successful rest; 
Bringest great thoughts, and actions wrought 
In fire upon that forge of thought, 
And with the soul of earnestness I think thy youths are full. 


Hail, New-born Year! 
My utterance is too weak 
To tell of all I think thou bringest, 
To echo back the song thou singest; 
But the very winds of Heaven, for those who listen to them, speak. 
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RETAIL LIST OF NOVELTIES’ 


FOR 


Christmas ant the Helv Pear 


Favoured with, the DIRECT PERSONAL REVISION of the PEERS 
_ BARONETS, and KNIGHTS of the United Kingdom, and containing upwards 
of SIXTEEN HUNDRED ARMS, completely and accurately Emblazoned. 


DEBRETT’S DEBRETT’S 
ILLUSTRATED 

« BARONETAGE 

PEERAGE AND KNIGHTAGE 
For 1865. For 1865. 


PRICE CLOTH, GILT. CROWN Sv0,PRICE 7s. CLOTH, GILT, 


THESH WORES are distinguished as the AUTHORISED .REFERENCE 
AUTHORITIES at BOTH HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, the POST OFFIOCH, the 
various GOVERNMENT OFFICES, HER MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE, the 
BANK of ENGLAND, the several CLUB HOUSES, &c., &o. 


The indispugabie advan of Depretr’s PEERAGE and BaRonetaGE over all Com- 
pilations of a similar kind, are,—the low price,—the convenient size,—the large 
amount of aceurate information,—the complete emblazonry of the Arms and 
Crests of all the Peers and Baronets, with descrivtion, §c.,—and the clear 
arrangement of the various points of detail,—every particular relating to the 
Titled Classes being set forth distinctly, and unencumbered by extraneous matter. 


OPINIONS of the PRESS upon tho 1864 Edition—(Exrnacts.) 


“ This is, indeed, an old friend with a new face; for Debrett was for years the, if not the only 
Peerage, the fashionable world consulted. The present is, we believe, the cheapest and most 
compact Peerage.”—Notes and Queries, Feb. 20, 1864. 

“*Debrett holds its own amongst Peerage handbooks, as Francis Moore does among Almanacs. 
Both are venerable names turned to use long after their owners have departed.” —Athenceum, Feb. 20. 

“The merits of this long-established register of our Nobility are well known. It is, as usual, a 
satisfactory and trustworthy book of reference. A brief explanation, with illustrations of heraldry, 
forms ‘an important appendage; and the intention which the Publishers announce of enriching 
this department in their next edition, will be hailed with satisfaction.”—Morning Post, Feb. 29. 

* Debrett’s Peerage is too well known to stand in need of our praise. Its merits were acknow- 
ledged by our ancestors upwards of a century ago. A work that has stood its ground for more 
than a hundred years, has still no formidable rival, and yet enjoys a wide sale, depends not upon 
the dictum of any individual critic, but upon its own merits, and upon the good will and good sense 
of the public.”—Court Circular, Feb. 20. 

“ This, the oldest of allour Peerages, re-appears in a much improved and cheaperform. It may 
be justly called a handy book of the British Aristocracy, highly condensed, and so lucidly arranged 
that there is no difficulty in turning at once to the information required.’"—Standard, April 9. 

“Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage, for 1864. published by Messrs. Dean & Son, has, 
in the present volume, been considerably added to andimproved. Among these additions we notice 
a chapter on heraldry, which must enhance the popular interest of the work.” —@lobe, Feb. 29. 

“‘Debrett’s Peerage and Baronetage, for 1864 (Bosworth & Harrison and Dean & Son), now 
 @ lower price, and enhanced in interest and usefulness by a brief explanation, with 

trativas, of heraldry. Be te | News, March 10. 

“ Always admirably good, “ Debrett’s Peerage,” “‘ the British Bible,” as poor Thackeray calls it, 
in his witty Book of Snobs. is better than ever in this its last issue. This edition for 1864 is more com- 

lete than any of its predecessors. It is illustrated profusely with heraldic designs, and for Seven 
Buillings, the purchaser, in it. obtains the most reliable repertory of information.”—Sun, Fcb. 6. 

“This. the oldest of all Peerages, appears this year in a much improved and cheaper form.— 
The mode of addressing persons of rank. and an explanation of heraldic figures and terms, are all 
to be found here. It is so lucidly arranged that there is no difficulty in turuing at once to the 
information required."—Morning Herald, April 9. 

“*Messrs. Dean & Son have purchased the copyright of Debrett’s celebrated ‘‘ Peerage.” a work 
which has maintained its reputation for upwards of a century, and in Lansing out this new edition, 
have really -upplied a public want. There is no similar work to equal this either in correctness or 
cheapness.” —ZJllustrated News, Feb. 20. 
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THE ROYAL HERALDIC ALBUM. 


Dedicated (by Gracious Permission) to Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 


This work is elegantly illuminated, and emblazoned with the Royat Arms; the 
Arms of the Prince of Wales ; the Arms of the Prince and Princess of Wales ; those 
of the Earl of Derby, the Earl Granville, the Viscount Palmerston, the Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, and other noble and distinguished personages. 

It furnishes full, clear, and exact instruction in that elegant accomplishment 

’ and interesting and scientific amusement for Ladies—the ART OF HERAL 
ILLUMINATION ; one of its special designs being to contain a collection of 
Illuminated Family Arms ; of the Arms of family connections and friends, and of 
eminent celebrities; also to present a complete and useful body of information 
upon every subject connected directly or by analogy with 


The principal literary contents of the volume ¢profusely illustrated) are classified 
in two parts; with numerous and highly finished engravings and illuminated 
illustrations, richly bound in Heraldic Morocco cover, gilt edges, apéghasps. Price 

Guineas ; size, quarto royal. 
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She Bopal und Boble of 


arrison’s Handy Glossary of Ancient 


AND MODERN HERALDRY—as companion to, and by the Author of 
the ROYAL HERALDIC ALBUM. Price 5s., cloth gilt: © 


New_and Cheap Edition, 4to royal, handsomely bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 


Picturesque Antiquities of the English 


- 


with pleasing and faithful representations, and descriptive memoranda of the prominent features 
and c. teristics of the Cities of England.” 


Ancient Buildings, Street Scenery, and with Historical and Descriptive 


Price 25s, 


Cities ; 
Gllustrated by x series of 83 Engrabings of 


Accounts of each subject by 


JOHN BRITTON, F.R.S., M.R.S.L., 
And Member of several other Societies, both English and Foreign. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE, 
“This beautiful volume, it is believed, will furnish the English Topographer and Antiquary 


Smooth Stones taken from Ancient Brooks, 


Being a Collection of Sentences, Illustrations, and Quaint Sayings, from the Works 
of that renowned Puritan, Thomas Brooks. Price 1s., cloth, red edges. 


Br Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, 
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The Royal Marriaze Service. 
A WEDDING GIFT, A PRESENT TO BRIDESMA®DS. Beantifully printed 
in Gold, with ornamental borders, with designs by Harry Rogers, and illu- 
minated title-page and frontispiece, with photograph by Stanesby, richly 
bound in ornamental bindings, 5s., or gilt rims round edges, 1s. 6d. extra. 
This Royal edition of the marriage service, dedicated to Her Royal Highness thé 
Princess of Wales, whether regarded as a work of high art, or for the special 
interest of the subject, a more acceptable and elegant present could not be made to 
Bride or Bridesmaid. The solid substantiality of the sacred service is well pre- 
served, being printed in gold, as on a tablet, in the centre of each page. The solemn 
obligations are surrounded with honied sweets, flowers, fruits, &c., by Harry Rogers, 
whose exquisite designs were undoubtedly sketched in his happiest moments. The 
frontispiece and title page are beautifully illuminated by Stanesby. The gilding and 
binding are very elegant, forming a volume justly characterised—“ A perfect 
gem.”—News. 


Highlanders at Home, or Gaelic Gatherings 


2nd edition. A series of 23 plates (18 in. by 12 in.), printed to imitate 
black lead pencil drawings, of picturesque groups of the Highlanders en- 


gaged in social employments, sports, pastimes, &c., from original drawings 


y R. R. M’c Ian, esq. and descriptive letter-press, by James Lagan, esq. 
F.S.A. 8. C. &c. &c. author of various Scottish works. Price One Guinea. 
Should be on every Scotchman’s table, as a memento of “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


Durndale; or Woman’s Duties and Wo- 


man’s WortH. 3rd edition, by Frances Upcher Cousens, authoress of 
“Pleasant Sundays,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, side, &. 
and bevelled boards, illustrated title and frontispiece. 5s, 


Notable Women. 


By Exten C. Crayton. With 20 illustrations by B, Clayton. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d ; 
Here young ladies may read the lives of good, great, and noble Women, such 
as the tender nurse, the stout-hearted Florence Nightingale,—the prison friend, 
Elizabeth Fry,—the Christian authoress, Hannah &e. 


T 
Ministermg Women. 
Edited by Dr. Jonn Cummine, author of “ Voices of the Night,” &. With 
tinted illustrations, and steel plate portrait of the Editor. Crown 8vo. cloth 
ilt, 3s. 6d. 
The Hees of eminent and noble missionary ladies. 


Celebrated Women. 


By Exten C. Crartox. With 12 Illustrations by B. Clayton. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. : 
A capital school prize or gift to a young lady entering life. 


Women of the Reformation. 


By Extew C. Crayton. With 8 illustrations by B. Clayton. Crown 8yo0. 
cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Contains the lives, traits of character, and trials of ladies, who were the pioneers 
of; the Reformation.” 


Milly Moss; or, Sunlight and Shade. 
By Exten C. Crayton, author of “Celebrated Women,” &c. &c. Crown 
8vo. With'8 full page illustrations on tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. 
Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
“ A charming tale.”—Englishwoman’s Journal. 
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DEAN’S NEW GOLDEN SERIES FOR 1865, 


‘of Sixpenny Coloured Toy Books; or, One Shilling on Untearable Cloth. These 
are decidedly the most attractive series of Sixpenny Toy Books ever published. 
Eight different, viz.: 


1. The Merry old Dame who sang “ Fiddle- 


DE-pEE.” A new and original Tale just adapted for singing, to almost any 
tune, in the Nursery. Eight large Coloured Pictures, and brilliant cover 
in Colour and Gold. 64d., or 1s. untearable, 


2. Marriage of Mr. Punch and Miss Judy, 


(New and ys All about the Courtship, Marriage, Honeymoon, Flitch 
of Bacon, the New Baby, &c. With six large and one double page picture, 
all brightiy coloured, and in dazzling cover of Colour and Gold. 6d., or ls. 
untearable cloth. 


8. Daddy Hubbard and his Cat, 


Med and Original). A delightful companion to our old friend Mother 
ubbard. All the little boys and girls will be amused with this tale. Richly, 
illustrated with large Coloured Pictures, and cover resplendent in Gold and 
Colour. 6d., or 1s. untearable cloth. , 


4, The Pet Lamb that lost its Dam. 


A very sweet little story in rhyme, after the style of the “ House that Jack 
built.” With extra large coloured pictures,and rich cover of Colour and 
Gold. 6d., or 1s. untearable cloth, 


5. The A B C of Familiar Objects. 


In fine bold letters, accompanied by a profusion of familiar objects, well 
drawn and brightly coloured, in splendid cover of Gold and Colour. The 
most effective alphabet out for 6d., or 1s, untearable cloth. 


6. The Frog that would a Wooing go. 


‘ Showing how he at last got gobbled up by a Lily White Duck, and all 
through disobedience to his Mamma. Large finely coloured Pictures, and a 
truly startling cover in Colour and Gold. 6d., or 1s. untearable cloth. 


7. The Ugly Duckling. (Dean’s dition) 
Showing how the poor despised little henpecked bird became at last a stately 


Swan. Large Coloured Pictures, and showy cover of Gold and Colour. 6d., 
or 1s. untearable cloth, 


8, The Tricks of Master Fox. 


(New and Original.) Very funny and sly tricks too—-only such as a Fox 
woulddo. Eight large brilliantly Coloured Pictures, and gorgeous cover in 
+ Colour and Gold. 6d., or 1s. untearable cloth. 


Dean’s Twopenny Golden Series of our 


Otp Favourtre Nursery Tates—as Cock Rosin, Moraer Hussarp in 
rhyme, &c. Each illustrated with from 11 to 13 nicely Coloured Pictures, and 
bound in an effective gorgeous golden cover. Done up in packets of 13 
different tales, Sold oniy in packets, 


Dean’s Penny Coloured Royal Series of 


Rewarps, with Coloured Pictures for the Young and Good. 24 different 
kinds in packets of 12, 1s.; or the 24 tales in a packet, 2s. These charming 
tales will be found exceedingly entertaining, and written in a cheerful style, 
inculcating some good moral. Well printed—each Penny book illustrated 
with six or more Coloured Pictures, and bound in Picture Covers. 


DEAN & SON, 11, Lupeare Hitt, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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DEANS’ NEW CHILDREN’S BOOKS WITH COLOURED PICTURES. 


Just ready, price 3s. 6d., size 4to, super-royal. 


My Own New Coloured Picture Play Book, 


Full of coloured pictures, each picture with a verse of 2 to 4 lines. Price 
3s. 6d. Half-bound, cloth. In a handsome coloured cover. 


A companion book, size 4to royal, Dean’s 


Delightful Picture Book of Coloured Pictures 


FoR Happy Hours. A verse under each of the 257 coloured pictures 
Half-bound, cloth, 3s. 6d.; or on untearable cloth, in 2 series, 5s. 


New edition, price 3s. 6d. Half-bound. 


The Delightful Plain and Painted Picture 


Pray Boox; or, Exercises in Colouring for Children. Medium 4to. 

This is a charming book of unceasing amusement for children. There are 114 
eoloured, humorous, and instructive pictures, and the like number plain, upon the 
opposite of each coloured page, for the exercise of our young friends’ talent in the 
art of colouring. 


LARGE 3s. 6d, COLOURED TOY BOOKS, 
Bound in red cloth, gilt sides, super royal, 8vo. 


In-door and Out-door Sports and Pastimes 


For all seasons and all weathers, explicitly set forth, with about 100 prettily 
coloured pictures of various games and sports that children delight in. 
“Just the book when there are a party of young children—no flag of spirits 
or merriment with this companion—no better present could be made toa 
family of juveniles.” 

Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Alphabets, Coloured Pictures, and Stories 


and Tales about Animals. 
Very nearly all little children delight in looking at pictures of animals, and to 
such we recommend the book. i. 


Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Dame Crump and her Pigs, their Deeds and 


MispeEeps. With 40 very large coloured pictures. 

We have here the difficulties which little Dame Crump experienced with her 
wee wee Pig. The indiscreet ramblings of Jack Pig; the Little Pig's Tale; and 
lastly, the Three Tiny Pigs, two of whom suffered a sad fate, but the third lived 
long, and by his advancement and wisdom attained the surname of Bacon, 


Red cloth, 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


The Six Grand Parties, given by the Dog, 


the Cat, the Lion, the Donkeys, the Butterflies gay, and the Monkeys. 
Cloth, gilt, many large and small pictures, 3s. 6d. 


Don Quixote, re-written for the Young. 
Bound in cloth, gilt, 36. 6d. 


Red Ridin Hood and other Old Friends. 
Large coloured pictures. 
DEAN & SON, 11, Lupeate Hut, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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Prang’s Album Pictures, 


The size of Carte de Visites. 


Put up in Sets of 12 assorted copies, in tastefully printed envelopes. Price 
2s. per set of 12 pictures. 


1 Butterflies of America. Part I. 20 American Singing Birds. Part ZI. 
2 Butterflies of America. Part II. 21 American Singing Birds. Part III, 
3 Butterflies of America. Part IIT. 22 American Singing Birds. Part IV. 
4 Butterflies of America. Part IV. 23 Life of Childhood. Part I. 
5 Autumn Leaves, Part J. 24 Life of Childhood. Part I. 
6 Autumn Leaves. Part JT. 25 Fruit and Blossoms. 
7 Autumn Leaves. Part III. 26 White Mountain Scenery. 
8 Autumn Leaves. Part IV. 27 Funny Characters. Part I. 
9 Summer Landscapes. Part I. 28 Funny Characters. Part Il. 
10 Winter Landscapes. “Part J. 29 Roses, 
11 Flowers. Part 30 Views on the Hudson. 
12 Flowers. Part II. 31 Views in Central Park, N.Y. Part IL 
13 Wild Flowers. Part J. June. 82 Sea Mosses. 4 
14 Wild Flowers. art I. July. 33 Butterflies. Part V. 
15 Wild Flowers. Part I. Aug. 84 Life in Camp. 
16 Wild Flowers. Part I. Sept. 35 Views in Central Park, N.Y. 
17 Wood Mosses. Part I. Part IT. 
18 Humming Birds of America Part I. | 36 Humming Birds of America. 
19 American Singing Birds. Part I.; Part II. 


Pe gy we of beauty and perfection, these pictures have never yet been 
equall They form elegant and instructive presents, and will be found exceed- 
ingly suitable for insertion in a Carte Album. 


Price 2s, each packet, containing 12 assorted pictures, in a handsome envelope. 


Handsomely bound, bevelled boards, fine gilt sides, gilt edges, and gilt back, 


Price 2s, 6d, 
Gabrielle; a Tale of Two Heroines. 
By the Author of “ Theodoria.” 
“Men ought always to pray and not to faint.” “In due season we shall reap if 
we faint not. 


A Useful and Entertaining Gift Book. 


Woodland Gleanings, with 64 Illustrations, 
8vo feap., cloth, gilt side, gilt edges, 2s. éd. 


“To those who live in the country, or repair to it from our cities for recreation, 
this book will be especially acceptable.” ‘ 


The Prettiest Juvenile Book. Price 1s. 


Little Red Riding Hood. 


The prettiest book for children, illustrated with 14 Oil Colour Prints. The form 
the book is perfectly original, representing the childish figure of Little 
Hood dressed in a red cloak, &c. 


Little Red Riding Hood, on card, price 3d. 


DEAN & SON, 11, Lupeate Hutt, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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Just Ready, Demy 8v0, and Rubricatea, printea 
in old-fashioned face type, in colours,” and 
altogether a unique publication. 8v0. Price 
35. 6d, 


Little rhymi ng undertakings, 
‘Very new and very” fun ny, 
“Worth all the Children’s 


full of Pi ct ure drawn, with Care 
Colourd with. a:B eauly rare 


by 


DADDY DUMKINS, 
who 


Nothing better, had, to do. 


LoNpON 
DEAN.KSON. Ludgate Hill. 


DEAN & SON, 11,.Lupe¢arz Hutt, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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Price 1s., stiff cover, in Colours. 


Blue Pictures and Blue Rhymes from 


many Lands and Climes. By Irvin Woop. Size demy 8vo, printed in blue 
and red. Making a humorous Pleasant Picture Verse Book for the Grave 
and Gay. ConTENTS: 


Picture 1. The Big Brave Blue og and the Bad Boy who bounced his Cat 
bang through the Bay-window. With Illustrative Verses. 2. The Natives of the 
Blue Isles a very long way off, and a good job too. With Verses. 3. The Beautiful 
Bold Blue Beadle. ith Verses. 4. The two BluePeters. With Verses. 5. The 
Fat Little Gent and the Blue Bottle. With Verses. 6. A Chinese Rhyme: who 
stole the Apples Blue? With Verses. 7. Miss Barbara Bilberry Blue wey 
With Verses. 8. The Three Blue Graces. With Verses. 9. The Man with Bil- 
berries Blue. With Verses. 10. Admirals of the Blue. 11. Rude Natives of the 
Blue Mountains. With Verses. 12. The Good Little Boy and his own Blue Belle. 
With Verses. 13. Blue Noses on the Zuyder Zee. With Verses. 14. Moonland 
and Moonshine. With Verses. 15. Ching Ping Chow; or, Celestial Blue. With 
Verses. 16. Bob Bobblin’s Blue Lion. 17. Captain of the Horse Guards Blue. 
With Verses. 18. Russian Blues. With Verses. 19. Poor Blue Beard. With 
Verses. 20. The Poor Gent who has got the Blues. With Verses. 21. True Blue 
or Jack Afloat. With Verses. 22. Little Billy Blue, and the Blue Boy. With 
Verses. 23. Blue Cold; or, Good Night All. With appropriate Verse. 24. A full 
page Picture, allegorical of the Contents of Blue Pictures and Blue Rhymes for 
many Lands and Climes. All for One Shilling. 


Ye Comical Rhymes of ‘Ancient Times, dug 
up into Jokes for Small Folks. 


By C. H. R. 


Companion to Rummical Rhymes. Emblazoned on each page with 
atrociously comic and novel style of illustrations in red and black, and the 
antique type rubricated. 1s. stiff cover, in colours. 


Rummical Rhymes. With Pictures to 


Marcu, set forth in fayre prospect, alphabetically and geographically, by G. V. 
BaxzeEt, being a companion to Comical Rhymes. 

Nothing can exceed the absurd drollery of these Rhymes and illustrations, 
They are, in all respects, without offence to the most fastidious: provocative of 
boisterous laughter from our young friends; while the effect upon the seniors may 
be most palpably observed by their vainless endeavours to control the muscles of 
the mouth. Both as a remedy for, and a preventive against indispositiva, they 
will be found invaluable. 1s. stiff cover, in colours, ‘ 


Ye Booke of Pictures Painted by Ancient 


PEOPLE TO VERITABLE HISTORIC RHYMES RUNG OUT BY YE 
CHIMES OF THE BELLS OF BOW STEEPLE. By Irvin Woop. 
An extra comical and antiquated Companion to the above two books, in which 
the Legends of the Days of Yore are naghebly set forth ard humorously illustrated 
in a quaint and novel manner, for the delectation of Her Majesty’s Licges, young 
and old. 1s. stiff cover, in colours. 


Jollical Rhymes or Drolleries done with 


PENCIL AND PEN, for Gleeful Ladies and Jollieal Men. 24 full page 
Illustrations, with verse rubricated. 1s, stiff fancy cover. 


DEAN & SON, 11, Lupeat# Hiss, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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Price 2s, 6d., bound in fancy boards. 


An Amusing Comic Fairy Tale, with 
sixteen humorous full page engravings, printed in colours, as is also the 
reading on a charmingly tinted pink paper; viz. :— 


The History of Harry: what He Saw, and 


_ WHAT HE DID, AND WHAT HE DID NOT SEE AND DO. 
This book naturally shows how evil doers are always punished, while the good are 
nvariably rewarded. Price 2s. 6d,, bound. 


Price 2s. 6d., bound, ! 


The History of the Three Little Kittens 


‘WHO LOST THEIR MITTENS. With their new Marriage; their strange death 
and marvellous resurrection. Embellished with 32 large coloured pictures. 


Miss Corner’s Little Plays for Little Actors 


for Home Performance, Is. each, increase in Popularity every year, a new 
edition having been demanded ; with Covers in Colours. “ Most beneficial 
for reading aloud.” The six sorts are— 


1 Beauty and the Beast, illustrated by | 4 Children in the Wood, illust. by Barret. 


Alfred Crowquill. 5 Mother Goose, illustrated by H. Weir. 
2 Whittington and his Cat, ditto. 6 Prince Sigismund’s Courtship; or, the 
3 Cinderella and Little Glass Slipper, do. Fairy Ordeal, with illustrations. 


The six books make two charming Gift Books, in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


The Royal Nursery A B C, and First Book. 


With over 400 illustrations of every-day common objects. Crown 8vo., 6d. 


The Royal Nursery Spelling and Reading 


Boox. ith over 250 illustrations of every-day common objects, &e. 
6d. sewed ; or the two books in 1 vol., one shilling. 
This invaluable sweet wholesome educational food cannot fail to produce rapid 
h and vigour of mind. It may be truly asserted, that this is one of the best 
irst Books ever published. The numerous illustrations (exceeding 400 in Book 1, 
and 250 in Book 2) are of great importance, tending not only to amuse, but to 
impress upon the memory the name and character of the object and common 
things intended to be conveyed. By most gradual and simple process, the child 
is led on to form an entire sentence, and that easily comprehended, and always of 
interest. The Clock and idea of numbers are also admirably taught. 


A Picture Book. Price 1s., 4to: 


Quite a pretty style of book, full of beautifully coloured engravings, with verses 
enclosed in neat ornamental border. 


Cupid’s Pencil Gems, a set of six designs, 


on variously tinted embossed paper, of Love in business, Each article of 
his many assumed trades possesses a double meaning, not at first perceived. 
Thus, as a Baker he bids you “please take the loaf that Cupid holds,” which 
said home-made staff of life turns out (literally) “true love.” As a Doctor he 
has cures for “all the ills that love is heir to.” As a Jeweller he has “jewels 
of price,” while his is irresistible. 

In short, Cupid is, besides, a Builder, a Gardener, and a Fisherman, and as each 

he “deals in the best articles only.” 
Price 6d. each, or 2s. 6d. per set, whieh may be employed as Valentines 
er Album Scraps. 
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DEAN’S NEW SERIES OF 
CHILDREN’S COLOUR PRINTED STORY BOOKS, ror 1865. 


All about the weal and woes 

Of Greedy Pups, Conceited Cats, 
Jays and Squirrels, Owls, and Bats, 
On paper pink, with Pictures blue, ; 
To meet our Pet’s admiring view. 


Impl. 16mo. 1s.each. Three in the Series, viz.:— ' 


1. The Conceited Kitten; a Tale about 


Cogey and Padgy, and how after many disasters Padgy was cured of her 
vanity and conceit. A story admirably adapted to work a happy reformation 
in many another little Kitty. With six full-page engravings, printed in 
colours, as is also tlie reading, on a pretty tinted pink paper, bound in stiff 
boards, fancy wrapper, price ls. 


2. The Greedy Puppy: a Story of little 


Fido, who ran away from home, and met with various sad adventures. A 
book for a vast number of little ones to derive pleasure and profit from. 
Printed on pink tinted paper, in colours, and illustrated with six full-page 
engravings, Nowad in stiff boards; a fancy cover, 1s, 


8.. The Old Oak Tree and its Inhabitants. 


Illustrating the Wisdom of the Owl, the Simplicity of the Robin, the Maternal 
Solicitude of Mrs. Bunny, the Loneliness of the Squirrel, and the various 
characteristics of the many other inhabitants of the Old Oak Tree. Six full- 

age illustrations, printed on a pink toned paper, in blue and black; bound 
in stiff boards, fancy cover, ls. 


These three Books, with the History of Harry, bound in one yol., thus forming a 
handsome volume, particularly fitted for a present, price 5s. p 


A novel style of Juvenile Book will be found in Dean & Son’s new edition of 
“Red Riding Hood,” which, being cut out in the form of the little Girl ahd 
Wolf, is calculated to become at once a standard favourite in the nursery. The 
covers and the twelve pretty illustrations are printed in attractive colours. i 
Ig.; or, with ornamental bronze stand for mantelpiece or table, 1s. 6d. 


The Boy’s Book of Rock-Work Modelling; 


Or, how to make Grottos, Cascades, and Waterfalls, from Materials to be 
found in every home. [Iilustrated. Crown 4to., 2s. 6d. 
The instructions are fully given and illustrated—a large illustrated card sheet is 
also added at the end of this book for use in constructing the several designs. 
This is a most instructive and amusing work for home amusement. 


Children’s Coloured Moveable Picture 


BOOKS. Each Figure in the Book moving in accordance with the Tale, 
and fastened by wire in place of thread. Each book bound in boards, 
covers in colours; sell 2s, each, 


1 Mother Hubbard 8 House that Jack Built 
} 2 Death and Burial of Cock Robin 9 Three Little Kittens 
: 3 Red Riding Hood 10 A was an Archer 
: 4 Ror Party 11 Ned Nimble; or, the Book of Trades 

5 Child’s Book of Sports and Pastimes | 12 Robinson Crusoe f 
6 Litle Old Woman 13 Pussy’s Party 

7 Puneh and Judy 14 First Juvenile Rifles; or, How to be 

Ditto, Large Edition, 2s. 6d. a Rifleman. 


DEAN & SON, 11, Lupe@are Hut, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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Dean & Son’s Series of Two Shilling Coloured 
MOVEABLE-FIGURE BOOKS, CHANGEABLE SCENE BOOKS, &c. 


By a mechanical contrivance, the principal Characters move and act in accordance 
with the incidents of the Story. This renders them particularly amusing to 
children. DEAN & SON invite attention to the fact that the movements, being 
worked on strong copper wire, are not liable, like those of inferior imitations, to get 
out of order. In all, above 26 different sorts, lists free on application. 


Dean’s New Book of tho Performing 


Monkeys. 2s. illuminated Boards. On the first plate the Monkey actually 
uses her broom. On the 2nd large picture, Rub-a-bub on the Drum. The 
Srd large plate: as a Volunteer, he raises and points the gun either 
slowly or rapidly, at option. On the 4th plate we see Pug fiddling, and his 
lady moving her feet to the tune. In the 5th plate Pug moves his arms to 
clash the Cymbals, and in the last large picture Pug and his fellow Monkey 
are trying their hands at a Sword fence: we see them parry, cross swords; 
and other movements, at the option of the shower. 2s. ” 


Dean’s Dissolving Pictures of Things 


worth Knowing. Showing, by Dissolving Pictures, how Iron, Coal, Gems, 
Slate, Silver, and Oil, are obtained, and their uses afterwards. In Impl. 8vo, 
half-bound, illuminated boards, 2s. 


Dean’s New Large Moveable Book of 
Boy’s own acting Punch and Judy. 


With the comic and laughable scenes in which Punch displays his humorous 
tricks,—Punch and J udy’s funny Dance—Punch knocks Judy down, and 
kills her—Punch and the Clown—Punch and the Black Man Shallabala,— 
Punch and the Beadle,—Punch frightened by the Ghost of Judy,—Punch and 
his Dog Toby,—Punch returning thanks.— he whole amusingly arranged, and 
the changes constructed with stage scenic effect; with appropriate words to 
each scene. 2s. 6d. half-bound, boards, the cover incolours. Size, folio fscp. 


Dean’s New Moveable and Humorous 


Gatantt SHow Boor. In which the pictures are made to exhibit, with a 
stage-scenic effect and by Shadow Characters, the amusing celebrated 
Galanti-show Changes of “The Bridge is Broken, and must be Mended,” 
with the humorons words and movements of the enraged Gentleman, the 
jolly Waterman, the old Cobbler “ who lived in a Stall,” &c. 2s. half-bound, 
cloth, cover in colours. : 


How: to be a Rifleman: 


A book for little Volunteers, exhibiting, in a series of moveable coloured 
engravings, the movements and evolutions of the Rifle Corps, as, Marchi 
out—Salute—Drummer—Bugler—Loading—Make Ready, Present, Fire, 
—Target and Marker—Manual Exercise, shown by figures. Very appro- 
priate to the present time. Price 2s. each, or mounted on cloth, and 
untearable, 3s, 


Dean’s Moveable Book of a Visit to the 


Breps anv Bzasts, and what we all saw there. With eight large full-page 
pictures, the Animals all moving as they usually do. Price 2s. 


Dean’s New Moveable Royal Acting Fan- 


trccrt. A book of droll moveable figures, namely, Dancing Patty, and the 
Plough Boys ; Donald Mac Kay dancing on Two drawn Swords; the clever 
Ball Conjuror; Giles grinning through a Horse’s Collar: Jolly Jack’s 
‘Hornpipe; and Madame Cerito’s Dancing Feats. The whole exhibiting 
in front of a handsome Stage Proscenium. Price 2s., the pictures colo 

and half-bound, fancy cloth covers. , 
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The Best Ghost of the Season ! 


1, the GHOST we do not object to face, yet always cut from; 2, the GHOST 
to cut and come again; 3, the GHOST of the Young Man from the Country ; 
4, the GHOST “done brown.” 1d. and 2d. each. 


Pen Wi pers, Novel Animal Cloth Series 


each.~ New mal Pen Wiper, the Goat; Cock ; Tabby Cat; Black 
Cat ; Spaniel Dog ; Spaniel Dog with Basket or stick ; King Charles’ Spaniel ; 
the Blue-Coat Boy ; Brown Mouse ; White Mouse ; the White Duck, &c., &c. 
New, ls. Punch, Fancy Dogs with baskets, and Two Dogs on one stand, &c., 
New, Is. 6d. Superior Cloth Dog, with chain, various colours: and Spaniel 
Dog, with Puppy. Superior Dog, with stick to put ring on. 


Articles in Vegetable Ivory, Gd. each. 


New, neat, chaste, and. novel little articles, mantifactured for Dean & Son, and 
articularly suitable for Christmas Trees, Presents, etc., 6d. each. 1, Taj 
Siesaeee in shape of cherry, on Ivory stand; 2, reel stand, reel of silk, and 
velvet pin-cushion; 3, Do. do. barrel Pin-cushion with handle; 12, do. do. 
ep : besides a large variety of others. In all, about 20 different, 
each, 


Dean’s 1d. Wine Glasses—6 different— 


Intended for Album Cartes or posting to friends—Gentle hints Comically 
Satirical. 


The Comic Album, containing G Portraits 


in Colours, from which you cari readily choose one suited te your own par- 
ticular self. Price 6d. 


Black Kid and Dog Skin Gloves my: the 


fancy price of 6d. per pair, suit: to post to your intimate 
Comic Sweethearts, 6d. each: 
Perfumed Carte de Visite Album: 


This complimentary scented Carte de Visite Album affords a very elegant and 
eeable medium for presenting the senders photograph. The covers are 
beautifully and variously adorned in gold and colours, and embossed flower groups. 
The inside contains a highly perfumed sachet in lace envelope, a pretty ornamental 
design, with appropriate verse, and a gilt frame for photograph. Complete for 1s. 


“In painted plumes superbly dressed.”—-CowPeEr. 


Nothing can exceed in novelty Dean & Son’s new and elegant Album Fancy 
Dress Costume Scraps. The beauty and novelty of these designs consists in the 
figures being clothed in real silk, satin, lace, gold ornaments, etc., and with the 
foreground raised from the charming landscape that forms the distance. 6d. each. 


No. 1. The Meeting of two Lovers, ge “Where 
Flora spreads her sweets around.” 2. The Pride of the Village. pretty gleaner 
returning from labour. Appropriate dress, and pleasing rustic scenery. 3. A 
Lady and Gentleman elegantly attired, seated on a! moss clad bank-——“ Away 
from folly’s giddy throng.” 4. Highland Lad and Lassie in full national costume. 
In the distance, Scotia’s “ Wild mossy mountains sae lofty and wide.”—Burns. 
5. An elegantly dressed lady walking in a garden. The background a classic 
Italian scene.—6. The proud, but credulous beauty, seeking a knowledge of the 
future from the cunning little red cloaked gipsy. 


Instantaneous Photograph. 
With Characters complete, Tht’ m hit of the dramatic féte 
at the Crystal Palace. 6 different, 6d. each. 
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NEW, AMUSING, & POPULAR ROUND GAMES, 
Well adapted for Merry Parties and Winter Evenings. 
ready, in a tasty box, price 3s. 6d. 


The Sis atded Block Puzzle, of Sketches 


OF LITTLE GIRLS, accompanied by a book giving interesting descriptions 
of these heroines. : 


as companion to the above, price 3s. 6d. 


The Sixtsided Block Puzzle, of Sketches 


OF LITTLE BOYS, made more interesting than Puzzles usually are, by an 
sroempenying book containing the pictures the little folks have been putting 
together. 


Dean’s Royal Kiddle-a-Wink Gamo of 
Prince and Princess. 


Consisting of a neat circular mahogany board, box, fancy balls, cue, gilt 
counters, cupped holes, and full instructions for the game. Price L5s., or in 
white wood, 10s., or with ebony cups, 21s. , 
This is a most interesting novelty for young ladies and gentlemen; adapted for 
the exercise of skill and judgment, as well as to beguile the leisure hours of wet 
days and winter evenings. 


Dean & Son’s New and Original Game of 


Tue Dersy, is a most amusing pastime for the long winter evenings, 
as the interest in it never for a moment flags. In playing the game a pack 
of cards (made on purpose) is brought into use, together with a revolving 
disc, upon which the horses travel at a surprising rate round a decidedly 
picturesque course, crowded with spectators. 
By making a slight alteration in the arrangement of the disc, another equally 
fascinating game, called Tue Roya Recatra may be played upon the same table, 
The complete games, price 2s. 


The Royal Punch and Judy. 


As played before the Queen at Windsor Castle, and at the Crystal Palace. 
Show and figures in mahogany box, with slide, Rooty-tooty Pan Pipe, and 
Punch’s Speaking Tube. 5s. 


The Field Day and Sham Fight. 


An exciting Military Game, in which the principal evolutions of cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, are included. An amusement for youth, and exercise 
for military students. By Serjeant B. Clayton. With a book containing 
diagrams and instructions for playing, in mahogany box. 10s. 6d. 
This attractive novelty consists of a number of exquisitely coloured and cut-out 
figures, of horse and foot soldiers, with cannon, which may be put through all the 
evolutions of a grand field day. 


The Phantasmascope; a Magic Turnabout. 


The exhibition of this optical instrument has hitherto been a work of such trouble 
and tediousness in its preparation, coupled with the absolute necessity of a looking 
glass, that it was rarely seen but in such places as the Polytechnic Institution. 

gaN & Son have, however, succeeded in producing an apparatus so simple in 
contrivance, and so easy to manage, and requiring no looking g/ass, that this Magic 
Turnabout is likely to become a favourite optical amusement with all classes. 
Price 1s. 6d., in box, with apparatus for turning the disc; other subjects to use on 


. same disc 4d. each. 
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Dean & Son's List of Games—continued, 


Miss Corner’s New Game of IRKhyme and 


REASON FOR EVERY SEASON. This amusing Round Game is well 
calculated to excite laughter from the ludicrous replies given in the answers 
to the rhyming questions, and will not fail to amuse all playing. Price, 1s. 
in neat wrapper, with directions. 


Dean & Son’s NewGame of the Bridal Party. 


A most novel, and interesting, and pleasureable Game for all ages and all 
seasons. Tricks made up after the style of quartetts, or families. Price 1s. 
in fancy wrapper, with plain instructions. 


Miniature Drill; or, In-door Practice for 
Vouunterrs. Consisting of Moveable Figures which can be put through 
the Infantry Field Evolutions, including all the formations, changes, points, 
positions of officers, non-commissioned officers, &c. &c. Arranged with an 
explanatory key, and full instructions, according to the latest regulations 
for Her Majesty’s Army. Useful to Volunteers, affording amusement for 
loyal porpie. By Serjeant B. Clayton. The whole with.appropriate fittin 
and the figures coloured, and beautifully cut out, in box, price 5s.; or, the 
instructions, and sheet of coloured figures not cut out. Price 2s. 


Scenic Pictures. 
A pleasant pastime for the young, or how to produce views—villages, farms, 
waterfalls, &c., by plain and coloured pictures. Plain 1s., coloured 2s., 
or pictures cut out and mounted, in box, 5s. 


5 
The Girl’s Delight. 
Showing how a child may make a Doll’s Honse, and the chairs, table, 
fender, stove, fire-irons, piano, sofa, sideboard,—in fact, all its furniture, out 
of Cardboard, without paste, gum, or glue: so that the effect, when put 
together, is pleasing and effective in the extreme, besides being a never- 
ending source of amusement and interest. Price 2s. 


Richardscn’s Show, as Performed at the 
* Crystan Patace anp Exsrwnerr. An ingeniously contrived portable 
stage, which can be sent by post, and got ready for performance in about 
two minutes. It is sold with the Richardsonian Melo-drama of “The 
Lost Found; or the Spectre of the Old Oak Chest.” ‘All the characters 
coloured, and sold with the stage. Price complete, with all the characters 
cut out, and a grooved slide on which to place them, 3s. 6d., or with all the 
characters veh to cut out, and with the grooved slide, 2s. 


Quotations from the Poets. 
This is a highly intellectual round Game, both amusing and instructive, 
suitable for an evening party. In box, 2s. 6d. 


Magic Dance Automaton Figures. 


s, each, coloured. 1. HaRLEQuin. 2. CoLUMBINE. 


Dean’s Puzzling and Round Game of Won- 
pERS oF Worps, for any number of players, Young, Middle Aged, and 
Old. With full directions for playing the game in several different ways. 
“This game is recommended as a never-ending source of amusement, and 
conducive to the exercise and improvement of the mind, as well as an end- 
less means of fun and recreation, It is also elegible as a solitary fund of 
rational exercise.” Price 6d. 


DEAN & SON, 11, Lupeare Hut, and by order of all Booksellers. 
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Dean & Son's List of Games.—contiaued. 


The Young Child’s New Puzzle Box of 


Large and Small Letters. Words of three letters and numerals. Price 

6d., complete with instructions. The object of this little box of Medallions, 

is so to combine amusement with instruction in the shape of a Puzzle, that 

. - eg not tire so soon as with a book, or a mere dissected alphabet. 
rice 


The Toy Builder and Modellist. 


FOR IN-DOOR AMUSEMENT. 6d. each Card. 


This is a most attractive novelty. It affords facility for the exercise of talent 
and the display of ingenuity. Persons of all ages, from the child of six or seven 
years old, will find in the Tory Bur_pER amusing recreation. 

The Toy Buriper consists of card-board sheets of beantifully coloured engray- 
ings, so contrived that they can be cut out with a pair of scissors or a sharp pen- 
knife, and formed into models. f 

The Windmill.—A Windmill, shewing workings.—A Drawing-room.—Soldier’s 
Camp.—The Hunting Seat.—Drawing-room Furniture—The Gamekeeper’s House 
and cate —Seaptemeninay sheet of persons in various costumes, to make up 
scenery, &c.—Gardener’s House and Grounds.—The Carousal, or Roundabout.— 
The Russian Roundabout.—The Timber-yard and Dwelling.—The Steam-boat. 
—Figures, &c., to make up —_ &c.—The Railway Locomotive.—Tender and 
Carriage-—Grand Guard-room.—The Continental Drinking Fountain, or Conduit. 
—A Theatre Royal—The Belfry at Bruges.—The Fashionable Watering-place.— 
‘The Menagerie or Wild Beast Show. 6d. each card. ' 


Pencil Sketches of Cupid’s Fun and Fancy. 


Each a Cabinet of oppregsiote Drawings, with double entendre, meaning 
placed under each of his gifts. 6d. each; 6 different. 


A LIST OF 
DEAN & SON’S SHILLING ROUND GAMES, 
LADY DUNDREARY’S ROUND GAME OF CARDS, by which Ladies 


and Gentlemen may ascertain the particulars of their future partners, their 
own and other’s wishes, and the peculiarities of their own dispositions and 
characters, in a moral and rationally amusing manner. With full directions 
for playing the Game. Price 1s. the pack. 

LORD DUNDWEAWY’S OWN GAME of the WHEEL of CHANCE, 
A merry and innocent game of hazard, affording equal amusement for young 
and old. Price 1s. 6d. coloured. 

LOVE'S CHAIN OF EVENTS; or, Laugh while you can. A new. and 
amusing Round Game, in questions and answers, drolly and laughingly 
illustrated. Price 1s. in cloth envelope. 

TWELFTH-NIGHT, « new and amusing Game of Forfeits,—Riddles and 
Rhymes; a picture to each card; aright merry game. Price 1s. the pack, in 
illustrated envelope. 

WISHING AND GUESSING: an interesting puzzle pack of Cards of 100 
Conversational Questions, the person holding the Key being able to tell the 
wishes, the thoughts, and the future prospects of those who engage in the 
Game. Price 1s. the pack, in illustrated wrapper. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS; a novel and interesting Game for a party ot 
Young Folks. Price 1s. in fancy box. 

SPELL ME AND FIND ME. Laughing v. Crying. An amusing method 
of teaching children to spell with pleasure and without trouble, by means of a 
laughably illustrated coloured Spelling Tablet, combining instruction and 
amusement. Coloured pictures, 1s. 

COMIC ANIMATED FIGURES. Six full coloured sheets, in wrapper, price 
1s. 6d. * gl 


DEAN & SON, 11, Lupeate Hut, and by order of all-Booksellers, 
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Dean & Son’s List of Games.—continued. 


MOTHER GOOSE AND HER GOSLINGS: « merry round Game to amuse 
young folks. 1s. in a tasty box. ' 


FORTUNATE JACK; or, SPRATS ALIVE, HO! a familiar and merry 
Round Game with Picture Cards, for a young party ; in neat bex, Is. 


BIRDS, BEASTS, AND FISHES; or, EARTH, AIR, FIRE, AND WATER, 
made the means of mirth and amusement; a merry Game for a Juvenile party, 
which may be played in three or four different ways. _ In box, Is. 


A TRUE HISTORY OF A CHRISTMAS PLUM PUDDING, from its 
pa seme | - its sad End, A pictorial Game with counters, plain 1s. 
coloure 8s. 


THE GAME OF THE MILL. A capital Game for two, with nine men, 


plain is. coloured 2s. 


SEVEN TO WIN. A Puzzle on De La Rue’s new coloured Cards printed 
in gold, with turned wood draughtsmen, Is. 

CHINESE DOUBLE-PICTURE PUZZLES OF ANIMALS their 
Ling in Box. Eight different sorts, by Harrison Weir. 1s. each, i a a box, 
with Key, viz:— 

1. The Duck and Drake and Cock and Hen, 
2. ,, Bear and the Giraffe. 

3. ,, Horse and the Donkey. 

4. ,, Swan and the Peacock. 

5. ,, Goose and the Pheasant. 

6. ,, Zebra and the Cow. 

7. 5 Owl and the Turkey. = 

8. ,, Cat and the Water Spaniel. 

ROUND AND FAMILIAR GAMES UPON GRAMMAR, by w. s. 
Newman. 40 Illustrations, 1s. A royal road, by which Grammar may be 
learnt at railroad speed, and without tears or trouble. , 


A NEW MAP GAME OF MATRIMONY: all not familiar with the real, 


should see the fun at once. Js. plain; 1s. 6d, coloured, in cloth case. 


THE GAME OF THE ZODIAC. A new method of discovering one’s future 
destiny; at least as infallible as any other, quite as amusing, and more 
harmless. Price 1s.; coloured 1s. 6d. on stout cardboard. 


THE SHAM FIGHT. A Game of Skill and Chance, which will affo 
amusement to the young, the middle aged, and the three-quarter aged. Price 
- 1s. in case; or, 1s. 6d. coloured. : 


MORAL PLAYING CARDS. Both amusing and instructive. This new pack 
will answer all the purposes of ordinary Playing Cards, whilst it can also be 
used for any Game in which instruction cards are wanted. 104 useful items 
of information are ingeniously given. 1s. in case. 

HAPPY DAYS FOR LITTLE GIRLS, or, every little Girl her own Doll 
Maker. In showy wrapper, printed in colours, with diveetions. 1s, 

DEAN’S IMPROVED AND GENTEEL TWELFTA-NIGHT CHA- 
RACTERS, which retain all the fun and amusement of the old series, without 
any of their vulgarity. Price 6d. 3 different. 

COND SERIES OF DEAN’S IMPROVED TWELFTH- 

RACTERS: suitable for all times and for all Seasons, and 
fancy covers in colours. 6d. New for 1864. . 

LORD DUNDWEAWY’S WIDDLES_AND POSAWS, owiginal and 
widiculous. A most amusing set of Conversation and Conundrumatical Cards, 
compiled by those highly gifted and talented gentlemen, Lord Dundreary and 
his Brother Sam. With full directions. Price 6d. the pack. 

vas A NUMBER FROM THE MAGIC CARDS, A Fortune Telling 

ame. Is. ; 

THE FORTUNE TELLER; answers Yes or No to any question. 6d. 

RHYME AND REASON. A new Game by Miss Corner. 1s. - 


THE GAME OF THE BRIDAL PARTY. -1s, 
DEAN & SON, 11, Lupearz Hut, and by order of all Booksellers, 
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METALLIC PEN-MAKER 


BY ROYAL 
TO THE QUEEN. 


COMMAND. 


Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 


Which, for QUALITY OF MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, and GREAT DURABILITY, will - 
ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE.—For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly finished papers. Nos. 
1, 173, 303, 604. In Extra-fine Points. 
G RAL USE.—Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.—Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN’S USE, FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Black Swan Quill, 
large barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
NV. G.—No. 263. In Extra-tine and Fine points. No, 810, new Bank Pen. 
No, 262, In Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the Autograph Pen. 
MMERCIAL PURPOSES.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No, 202. 
The Public Pen, No. 292. 
‘an with Bead, No, 404, 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN THE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 
AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham; 91 John Street, 
New York; and of WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


CAUTION. 


CHLORODYNE. 


IN CHANCERY. 
ICE-CHANCELLOR SIR W. P. WOOD stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne 


was undoubtedly the Inventor of Chlorodyne; that the statements of the Defendant Free- 
nan were deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say they had been sworn to. Eminent hospital 
*hysicians of London stated that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; that they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See Zimes, July 13, 1864.—The Public. 
herefore, are cautioned against using any other than Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet, refreshing sleep—relieves pain, calms the system, restores 
he deranged functions, and stimulates healthy action of the secretions of the body—without creating any of 
jhose unpleasant results attending the use of opium, Old and young may take it at all hours and times when 
tequisite. Thousands of persons testify to its marvellous good effects and wonderful cures, while medical 
nen extol its virtues most extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases : 


Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Whooping-Cough, Neuralgia, Diarrhea, 
. Rheumatism, Spasms, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


From Dr. Montaomery, late Inspector of Hospitals, Bombay.—‘‘ Chlorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neu- 
ia, Asthma, and Dysentery; to it I fairly owe my restoration to health, p md eighteen months’ severe suffering, 


pnd when all other medicines had failed.” 
From W. VessaLius Pettigrew, M.D.-——“‘I have no hesitation in stating that I have never met with any medicine 


to effi as an Anti-sp dic and Sedative. I have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhoea, and other dis- 
bases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the results.” 
From the Rev. C. 8. A1tKen, Cornwall.—‘ Sir.—I have used Chlorodyne in a great variety of cases of illness 
smongst my poorer neighbours, and have found it invariably more or less efficient. In diarrhoea it has never failed in 
ue single instance to effect a cure. In cases of toothache, and even confirmed rheumatism, it has almost invariably 
riven relief. In the almost numberless cases of consumptive cough, which abounded in the neighbourhood, it afforded 
base, which the sufferers could obtain from nothing else. I have also found very great benefit from its use myself, 
ind am now able to take duty as usual, after my life was despaired of from apparently developed phthisis.” P 

CAUTION.—Always ask for “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE,” and see that his name is 
n the Government Stamp. Sold only in Bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 


33 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. SQUARE, LONDON. 
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SEASON 1865. 


“FARMER AND ROGERS 


4 Aven SHAWL WAREHOUSEMEN BY APPOINTMENT TO HER 


™ MAJESTY THE QUEEN, and 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES), 


OF THE 


‘GREAT SHAWL AND CLOAK EMPORIUM, 


Having concluded their extensive preparations for the present Season, 
request attention to the largest and most magnificent Collection of 


INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, PAISLEY, 
AND NORWICH SHAWLS 


IN THE WORLD. 4 


EX@LUSIVE NOVELTIES. 
THE REGISTERED ST. BERNARD MANTLE, 


An exquisitely light, soft, and warm cloth. 


CHINA LAMBSKIN CLOTH, 


Having all the effect and beauty of the real Skin, without the smell and 
great weight. 


“ESMERALDA,” 


An elegant Coat Shape, made in Cloth and Velvet. 


“EMPRESS,” 


In Cloth and Velvet, from Five Guineas. 


“PRINCESS,” 


Finest Velvet and Lace, Twenty to Forty Guineas. 


Especial attention is requested to the. 


DRESS-MAKING DEPARTMENT, 


Under the management of an Artiste of great taste and experience. 
& ‘ 


stu ations and Prices of the celebrated “ St. Bernard Cloak” 
sent free by post. 


THE GREAT SHAWL AND CLOAK EMPORIUM, 
171, 173, 175, & 179 Regent Street, London, W. 


LONDON: ROBSON AND SON, GREAT NORTHERN PRINTING WORKS, PANCRAS ROAD, N.W. ~ 
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